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A REMARKABLE SCRAP OF PAPER 

LATEST NEWS OF The Treasure Hid In a Field ASIA’S HOLY CHILD 
THE BIBLE 

WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 

Fragment of the Earliest 
Report of the Trial of Jesus 

PRECIOUS TREASURE ON 
A RUBBISH HEAP 

in this 400th year of the English Bible 
there has happened a remarkable thing. 

A scrap of old paper , a fragment of 
papyrus . no bigger , than a child's hand , 
has been identified as the earliest known 
writing of the New Testament. . 

At the very time when wc arc cclc* 
brating the fourth centenary of the Bible 
in English this scrap, with its hundred 
Greek letters from St John, copied out 
eighteen centuries ago, has come to light. 

.This .trifle from a rubbish heap of Egypt 
has suddenly become the priceless treasure 
of,the famous John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, the rich treasure-house of 
which all C N readers know. 

What is Truth? 

;■ ..At the first-glance it is but the top 
corner of a page torn into a dozen 
pieces, with a few complete words on 
each side; yet these few words arc 
from St John’s account of the most 
moving trial scene in history, some being 
words spoken by Jesus to Pilate, the 
words calling forth the immortal question 
What is truth ? These few words arc 
from the earliest known report of the 
trial of Jesus. 1 . 

: 'Or Henry Guppy,- the famous librarian 
of. John Rylands, and his colleague Mr 
O. II. Roberts,- wlio first realised its 
tremendous importance, have told all 
that Is known of this precious fragment 
.in an illustrated book .which can be 
obtained from the Rylands Library at 
, Ijcansgatc for cs 6d (An Unpublished 
. 1 'Augment of the Fourth Gospel). 

A Task Unfinished 
; Let us look into the remarkable story 
of it. ' Bet weeii 1895 and 1907 Dr 
Bernard Grenfell and Dr Arthur Hunt 
found many valuable papyrus fragments 
under the sand-covered rubbish heaps 
of the buried cities in Upper Egypt. 

The most important of these were two 
fragments inscribed with new Sayings 
of Jesus. - , Christians must have lived 
there , at a.; very* early period in the 
history of Christianity, so research con¬ 
tinued, and in 1920 Dr Grenfell supplied 
to the Rylands Library a new collection 
of papyri. Dr Hunt placed them with the 
earlier scries of which lie was preparing 
an elaborate catalog vie... 

li is one of the sad facts of the story 
that Dr Hunt died last year , his.task un¬ 
completed , and that Me never .realised the 
treasureunder his care. 

Mr Roberts took up his task, and, 
poring over the fragments left, his eye 
caught certain Greek words meaning 
The jewsf signifying, have .I been born ; 





The search for papyri in the sands of Egypt, where was found years ago a scrap containing a 
fragment of St John’s Gospel now identified as the oldest piece of Christian writing in the world. 


and witness. He found that they 
belonged to the known Greek "text of St 
John’s Gospel.and that the lost.words 
exactly fitted into .the 14 lines of which 
the fragment had only the beginning on 
One side and the end on the other. They 
came from verses 31-33 and 37-38 of 
chapter iS of St John. 

What evidence did this scrap of writ¬ 
ing hold of the scribe, the date, and the 
book of which it was a part ? 

The scribe was an accurate speller , 
and evidently took pains, for he went 
over , some of liis strokes three times. 
His big round hand is heavy and regular, 
but lie indulges in a few flourishes, 
though he omits stops and the marks 
denoting the aspirate. There is an in¬ 
formal air about his work. 

Comparisons of his lettering with that 
in other manuscripts fix the date at 
which he wrote. Some letters resemble, 
those in the three pages from an Un-! 
known Gospel, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, which bear evidence 
of having been written about 150 ; but 
other letters in this scrap are like those' 
in documents actually dated 94, 117, 
and 127 a.d. Also, by counting the' 
letters whiclvwould have come into the 


completed lines, Mr Roberts believes that 
the word Jesus was written out in full 
and not as III, a contraction customary 
in the last half of the second century. 
He therefore concludes, and other ex¬ 
perts support him, that this writing 
belongs to sometime in the early part of 
the second century. 

What of tlic complete book to which 
this scrap belonged ? With its ample 
margins it was about 8] by 7J. inches in 
size, and it would have 66 leaves if (as was 
most likely) it was of the Fourth Gospel 
alone. 

Who knows what wonders remain to 
be revealed in the rubbish heaps of tho 
ancient world ? Who knows that some¬ 
thing may not yet be found Which will 
settle the, question as to whether St 
John wrote or only inspired his Gospel ? 
He lived to a very great age, tho last 
man on Earth to have seen Jesus, and 
it may be that this scrap of paper now 
lying in John Rylands Library was 
copied from his own Gospel in his own 
manuscript ?. - It is, at any rate, very 
near to the hand of St John himself, and 
it is pathetic as the first writing known 
in the world referring to Jesus, covering 
the trial before Pilate. 


The Undiscovered Lama 

LONG SEARCH FOR A BOY IN TIBET 

In a. thousand remote places of 
Asia, , from China to Tibet, pious 
Buddhists are still waiting for a sign. 

They await the finding of the ’unknown 
child on whose shoulders is to fall the 
inantlo of the Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

Nearly two years ago the • reigning 
Dalai Lama passed on. According to the 
Buddhist belief his spirit at the moment 
; of his passing-entered into the bod)' of a. 
child at .that hour born. 

.Who is the child ? Where is lie ? 
Ilis childish lips can scarcely yet lisp the 
words of the Tibetan prayer. But he 
is believed to be a holy child. 

The Infant Pope of Asia 

: pnTiis! body are certain signs, recog¬ 
nisable by the higher priests and mohks, 
who alone share the secret of their 
appearance. And the child, when 
brought face to face with the place where 
the old Dalai Lama dwelt, will reveal 
himself by his knowledge of sacred 
objects belonging to his predecessor. 

Such is the belief, and for months 
past the monks of Lhasa, the sacred 
city on the Roof of the World, have been 
seeking the infant Pope of Asia among 
the children who arc of the right age. 

The State Oracle of Lhasa lias been 
questioned and more than one village 
and v the neighbourhood of several 
monasteries have been visited. 

• The monks and priests have been 
accompanied by the high officials of the 
Court and itho Army chiefs on sonic of 
these expeditions. Jt cannot be over¬ 
looked that there is a political as well as 
a sacred significance in the choice of a 
Dalai Lama whose power and influence 
are so widespread, and there must be 
no suspicion that aiiy particular interest 
is favoured in such a momentous choice.; 

The Tashi Lama 

The oktDalai Lama, a prelate of much 
wisdom and political astuteness, had 
secured the reins of secular as well as 
sacred power. Ilis influence had grown 
wider during the last twenty yeans of 
his life because of the absence from 
Lhasa of his partner in the government 
of Tibet, the Tashi Lama. 

The Dalai Lama, who had taken 
refuge. in India, owing to difficulties 
with the Chinese, afterwards returned 
to the capital. But he fell out with the 
Tashi Lama, wlio was second only to 
himself, and the Tashi in his turn fled 
to China. There he remains. 

Now that they have no Dalai Lama, 
and have not yet found his successor, 
the Tibetans arc thinking more kindly 
of tho absent Tashi. - 

If he could bo persuaded to return to 
Lhasa the search for the holy child might 
wait and the land be relieved of the 
anxieties which now disturb it. ■ 
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THE ITALIAN WAR A Dream Gomes True Jellicoe Sleeps By Little News Reel 

Great Tom of St Paul's struck eleven 
the other morning at half-past ten. 

Soil from each of the 53 States, terri¬ 
tories, and possessions of IJ S A has been 
added to the Pilsudski Mound in Cracow. 

The league of pastors resisting the 
Government in Germany has lately 
grown from 9000 to 16,000. ’ ' 7 

Foundations of walls of an old 
granary of Westminster Abbey have 
been found during excavations lor a 
new building for Westminster School, 

Eleven whales which had followed 
herring shoals were stranded at North 
Somcrcotes on the Lincolnshire coast the 
other day. ‘ . . 

Sir Edgar Britten has been appointed 
commander of the Queen Mary ; lie is 
now Commodore of the Cun arc! White 
Star Fleet, and. in command of the 
Bercngaria. 

The old lady who used to keep a cow 
ami sell milk in the Mall has just died ; 
4000 people signed a petition for her 
when her st al 1 was re moved a bo u t 13 
years ago. 

Motor-cycles of many types, from a 
four-cylinder giant which. can travel 
at 100 m p h to a tiny engine unit to be 
attached to an ordinary bicycle,:will be 
seen at Olympia, where the Bicycle and 
Motor-Cycle Show opens on Saturday. 
The show, which will remain open all 
next week, has more than a thousand 
bicycles and 200 motor-cycles. 


Mussolini’s Fight Against 
Sanctions 

SPEEDING-UP AT THE FRONT 

The Italian war on Abyssinia goes 
on, rather indecisively; the news is 
very conflicting, but it is clear that 
Italy wishes to speed up the war 
before she feels the full weight of 
sanctions. 

■ The question of the complete stopping 
of oil supplies to Italy is still to bo 
decided, but the. matter has been 
simplified by the strong words used to 
the American oil industry by the 
Secretary ol the Interior and Federal 
Oil Administrator.. 

Oil companies, he declared, ought to 
comply both in the letter , and in-the 
spirit with the Government’s efforts to 
prevent furnishing war materials to 
either of the belligerents. 

The export of oil from America lias 
increased during the past months, and, 
though League States produce the bulk 
of the world’s oil, it was considered un¬ 
fair to press Rumania and Russia to 
cut off supplies which America could at 
once send to Italy. 

Remarkable scenes have occurred in 
Italy in the effort to mitigate the effect 
of sanctions and to help the national 
resources. Metal of all kinds is being 
collected, Mussolini giving up his bronze 
busts and women being asked to give 
up their wedding rings. People of every 
class have been bringing gold trinkets to 
bo melted in roadside crucibles. 

In order to help the farming industry 
and to ease the economic position of 
some of the poorest families 100,000 
soldiers have been granted three-months 
leave. ■ ' ' 

It is quite clear that:Mussolini, does 
not find. sanctions to be; of no account, 
as he was inclined to suggest with scorn 
not long ago. \ 7 ,‘ ' 7 - 7 ’: " • 7 , 


Wonderful Alfred Grant 

The story of Cinderella is not more 
romantic than the true story which 
has just closed with the death of 
Dr Alfred Grant.. 

He was born in a cottage in Inverness- 
shire 83 years ago, and became a farm 
labourer when only a child, but he had 
made up his mind to be a doctor. It 
seemed . a ridiculous ambition to his ’ 
playmates, because there was. no rich, 
parent to keep him while lie studied. 
But the young farm hand saved every 
penny hc could, and earned a little extra 
by acting as a ghillie from time*to time. 

At 20 he had enough money to take 
him to Glasgow. It was a, thrilling 
journey; for the first time lie was 
riding in a train, and lie was one step 
nearer to his dream. 

Arrived at Glasgow, he found work 
in a slfop, and he was earning his bread 
all the time while he studied. 

After taking his degree lie came to 
London, and soon made a reputation 
which drew all sorts of distinguished 
people to him as patients. He still 
loved Scotland, and was chief of the. 
Gaelic Societ\ r , but London would not 
let him go. Not till lie was 80 would 
his patients permit him to retire, and 
even then they grudged him his rest, 
so young did he seem and so precious was 
his skill. Many hundreds of grateful 
patients are thankful that the farmer’s 
boy dreamed of being a doctor, and made 
his dream come true. 


FLOOD ECHO 

Scene/ The,High Street. The lower half 
is (leoded, and in the upper half a crowd stands 
watching.the boats which cany food to people 
1 narooned in their bedrooms..: Thesc. 11 lings 
are heard by one looking on. 

It’s nearly up to the ceiling in Eldon 
Terraco.' 

One poor woman woke to find the 
water shining under her bed. 

My cousin stood two hours with his 
wife on one shoulder and his baby on 
the other. 

Poor young Barnaby saved up for two 
years to buy Ills sitting-room furniture, 
it's all spoilt. 

Smith’s windows have been burst in, 
and there’s drapery floating all down 
the street. 

A thousand pounds worth of stock is 
spoiled at the stores. 

All the cars in Springhill garage arc in 
six feet of water, 

Oh, Mwnmie , here comes another boat. 
Isn’t it a lovely day—-just like a birthday J 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 

There is hope for better things in 
the news that an interview lasting two 
hours, the first for five months, took 
place the other clay between Ilcrr Hitler 
and the French Ambassador at Berlin. ■ 

Official statements by both France) 
and Germany declared that the talk 
was of the most friendly character and 
afforded an opportunity of establishing 
the goodwill of both Governments. 

The prospect of a better understand¬ 
ing between these two countries will be 
welcomed throughout Europe, and M. 
Laval is said to be anxious to become 
friends with the German Leader. The 
obstacle is the pact which he signed with 
Russia last May, but this has not yet 
been ratified. 


State protection lias been given (o 
over 4000 national monuments. 


THE CITY BEES 

Where Do They Get 
Their Honey ? 

The City’s busy bees have yielded a 
tribute of their honey to the Lord Mayor, 

These are not the figurative City bees 
always so occupied in sipping up golden 
nectar in Lombard Street or on Change, 
but actual insects who have their hives 
on the roof of Adelaide House. 

Wc wonder where the bees find tlieir 
honey. There arc mulberry trees in 
the garden of Basinghal! Street which 
each year send a dish of mulberries to 
the Lord Mayor’s tabic as a gift from 
the Gird levs Company ; but the bees 
could hardly get their 66 pounds of 
honey from mulberry trees or the 
ilowers of the City’s gardens. About a 
quarter of the honey was taken, the rest 
being left to the bees for their winter food. 

The position of Adelaide House by 
the Pool of London suggests a possible 
source of the lioncy, A number of years 
ago Miss Badcn-Powcll, who inaugurated 
the Girl Guides, kept bees in her 
brother’s house at Princes Gate near 
Hyde Park. She found, after careful 
inquiry, that her bees went as far afield 
as the London Docks, and there gathered 
honey from cargoes of sugar, 

THE BURDEN-BEARER 
American Tribute To Us 

This fine passage is from- a speech by Mr 
3 . II, Finley, the American editor to whom we 
refer 011 page six. 

To me the chief significance of the 
reign of his Majesty was that Britain, 
under his consultation and his encourage¬ 
ment, had stood stoutly for. democracy 
amid the ruins of States; that she 
remained imperturbable ’ amid the 
cataclysm which all civilisation faced ; 
that she took her major share of. the * 
post-war burden instead of passing it 
on to the coming generations, and that 
in the blackest days of the war, just after 
Kemmcl Ilill, she began to do even more 
for the education of her children than 
ever before* not doubting the outcome 
of the struggle. 

In my opinion the most inspiring and 
significant day of all the King’s reign 
was that on which the President of the 
Board of Education introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment the Bill often called the Children’s 
Charter. 


Nelson 

Under the Dome of 
St Paul’s 

Earl Jellicoe has joined the immor¬ 
tals of the Great War, and even the 
flags of the German Navy have been 
flying half-mast for him. 

He has been laid with the other great 
heroes of our Army and Navy in the 
crypt below Wren’s Dome: St Paul's is 
our Valhalla of heroes, the Abbey is the 
Pantheon of the statesman and tlie poet. 

Near Jellicoe lie our two great 
warriors of the 19th century, Nelson 
and Wellington, with Collingwood, 
Northcsk, Picton, and Napier of Magdala. 

Nelson’s tomb encloses the great 
sarcophagus which, made nearly 500 
years ago for .Cardinal Wolscy, was not 
used for the cardinal, blit remained at 
Windsor Castle until Trafalgar. £15,000 
was spent on the funeral, and so great were 
the crowds pressing into the cathedral in. 
the weeks that followed that the vergers 
arc said to have made £1000 in gratuit ies, 
and a fierce protest was published;: 

Brave Nelson was doubtless a lion in war, 
With terror his enemies filling; 

But now he is dead they are safe from his paw, 
And the Lion is shown for a shilling. 

Wellington’s Funeral Car 

Wellington was borne to his tomb, on 
a State funeral car made from metal of 
guns lie had captured in battle; .it was 
so heavy that it broke the surface, of 
the road in St James's . Park and 
delayed the procession for two hours, 
while a million mourners waited along 
the route. The car is in the crypt to 
this day, 

Wc may say of Lord Jellicoe as Tenny¬ 
son said of Wellington ; 

Here, in streaming London’s central roar 

Let the sound of those he wrought, for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 

Not all his company is martial. Near 
him sleeps Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose 
noble music oft surges through the 
groat cathedral; and with him arc men 
whose names arc undying in the art of 
painting—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Law¬ 
rence, Opie, West, Turner, Cruikshank,- 
Millais, and, greater than them all, Sir 
Christopher Wren himself, builder of 
the cathedral—a goodly company to 
share the rest of the man who did for us 
at Jutland what Nelson did for us at 
Trafalgar and Wellington at Waterloo. 


WAYS THAT ARE DARK 

If W. S. Gilbert were still alive fie 
might find a. new scene to put into the 
Mifcado' to, illustrate, tlie topsy-turvy 
relations between China and Japan. 

Dr Maxwell Garnett, speaking at a 
luncheon the other day, said that when 
the Japanese fleet was shelling part ol: 
Shanghai our Ambassador in Tokyo 
called on the Chinese Ambassador to 
discuss with him what steps the League 
of Nations might take to help his country. 

The Chinese Ambassador was not at 
home, lie ivas at the Tokyo Naval Yard , 
launching a destroycv built by Japan for 
the Chinese Navy l 


THE FOOTPRINT ON AN 
ISLAND 

Was it Kingsford-Sniilh’s ? 

Robinson Crusoe was not more thrilled 
by the footprint on his island than wc 
were thrilled by the footprint seen from 
an aeroplane the other day on Sever 
Island in tlie Bay of Bengal, 

For this footprint was thought to be. 
that of Kingsford-Smith. A ship had 
reported that it had seen Hares from 
a. group of six islands on the very 
day Kings Cord-Smith ; flew that way. 
An airmail who was sent to look saw a. 
footprint on this uninhabited island, but. 
could not land owing to tlie dense 
jungle. A wireless message was then 
sent to a ship asking it to stop and make 
a search. * At the time of writing the 
result of this search was not.known. 


73 TONS ON 14 WHEELS 

A great. 14-wheeled lorry is making 
a journey from Stafford to Cardiff this 
week with, a '73-ton load. 

/flic load is a great armature which 
has been made at the English Electric 
Company’s works as part of a huge 
electric motor for an iron and steel 
mills. The complete motor will weigh 
about 150 tons, and it will be capable 
of giving 20,000 lip. It is one of the 
biggest single armature mill equipments 
ever made in England. 

100,000 LITTLE FISHES 

It is curious to read that t 00,000 
pilchards have been thrown back into 
the sea by Cornish fishermen because 
there is a war in Abyssinia,. ■ . 
v The reason is that the only - market 
for these pilchards is in Italy, aiid it is 
now closed by the application of sanc¬ 
tions on account of the war. 


THE NEW CABINET OF PEACE 

The greatest, satisfaction lias been 
felt throughout the country with the 
appointment of the new Cabinet. ■ 

It is clear that tlie Prime Minister has 
resisted all the attempts to change the 
Peace Policy of the Government and to 
weaken our position at Geneva. Sir 
Samuel Iloarc and Mr Eden remain at 
their posts, and the few changes that 
have been made arc in favour of a 
peaceful poliev. Mr Baldwin has kept" 
his word. 


Things Said 

In Italy letters have long ceased to be 
private. Mr Cecil Clark 

Germany is an island of peace and 
discipline in the midst of a world shaken 
by crises. Dr Goebbeh . 

Unless taxation is greatly reduced 
every fortune in America will be wiped 
out in 30 years. Air Pierpont Morgan' 

If we arc to save the Empire we must 
people it with loyal British people from 
end to end. Bishop of London 

As things are moving it has been 
calculated that in less than a century 
we shall be left without trees and with 
little land to build on. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 
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Flooded Pastures • New Liner’s Blue Ensign • Moving Day 
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Flooded Pastures—New Forest ponies on flooded pasture lands near Lyndhurst. This flood*scene is typical of many parts of the country following the rocent heavy rains. 



Three IVlen On a Ladder—Working in mid-air on the transmission lines which supply power 
to the new BBC station at Burghead in Moray. 


Moving Day—When the owner of this house near Melbourne in Australia wished to 
his home was placed on a wagon and taken to tho new site by bullock team 



Making Railway Sleepors-Two of the great cylinders in which railway sleepers are 
impregnated with creosote at the new creosoting works of the QWflat Hayes in Middlesex. 
The works, covering 19 acres, have a yearly capacity of half a million sleepers. 


New Liner's Ensign—Girls of the Queen unary School at Lytham in Lancashire are hero seen 
at work making a blue ensign which the school is to present to the Cunard White Star 
Company for use on the great new liner Queen Mary* 
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THE SACRED TORCH 

Olympic Runners 
To Berlin 

THE SUN TO LIGHT THE FIRE ON 
THE ALTAR 

Before the Olympic Games begin 
at Berlin next year a token from the 
Golden Age will light them up. 

The Olympic torch will be carried in 
relays from Olympia to Berlin. 

Among the ruins of Olympia in Greece. 

. where there is little more than a ground 
plan of the temples of Zeus and llcra and 
the hippodrome outside, the marble 
, strip from which the athletes started on 
their foot races can still be seen. 

From this strip the long-distance 
Marathon will be begun, the runner 
taking in his hand the torch, which, 
rekindled as it passes from runner to 
runner, will not go out till it is safe in 
Berlin, or while the games progress. 

But its first kindling will be at the 
ruined altar in the temple of Zeus, and 
there, on the altar, the Sun’s rays will be 
brought to a focus to light the sacred fire. 

Here, then, in this modern rite, will 
be gathered together history, science, 
imagination, and sport to bind together 
the Old World and the New. The 
torch will be carried over kinds Greece 
never knew, the competitors will come 
from countries then undreamed of and 
. from continents then unfound. 

If only the lighted torch could bring 
back with it the Golden Age ! Next 
year's is the ninth Olympiad, It would 
have been the tenth if the one that 
should have been held in 1916 had not 
been made impossible by the war. 

Twenty years after it the Sacred Torch 
is restoring the lost Olympiad. Can wo 
dare to hope that it is a promise of peace? 

SAVING A MILLION 
A YEAR 

The Cost of Broken Bones 

Few would have guessed, before 
Professor Hoy Groves told them so in 
a lecture at Manchester, that 170,000 
bones are broken or fractured yearly in 
this country, 

Fewer still would imagine that 100,000 
of these breakages do not come to any 
hospital ward organised to mend them. 
Organised wards or clinics do exist, and 
to them the 70,000 come, and reap a 
rich reward for the wisdom that has 
sent or brought them there. Only one 
in a hundred remains permanently 
incapacitated after his injury has been 
scientifically treated. 

Far otherwise is it with the remaining 
unfortunate 100,000. 

Of them one in three remains per¬ 
manently disabled. In a consideration 
of these distressful figures the first thing 
to strike us is the amount of suffering 
and avoidable misery inflicted on the 
disabled; but the loss in wages and 
compensation is millions of pounds. 

From that point of view alone 
Professor Gi*ovcs maintains that it 
would be profitable to establish special 
wards in hospitals for treatment • of 
broken bones. London might well 
afford a special hospital for accident 
cases. It would be a laudable act of 
philanthropy and prudence. 

If every big city hospital of 500 beds 
put aside a special ward of 20 beds 
with a special staff for broken bones 
the cost might easily be met by con¬ 
tributions from employers. If ten 
insurance companies contributed ^100 
each yearly this trivial sum would bo 
far more than repaid in the saving of 
compensation. If the . scheme were 
. generally adopted /1,000,000 a year 
would be saved. 

Among the listeners to the BBC 
. programmes the ' other clay were the 
inhabitants of the reptile house at the 
Zoo, the idea being to test their recep¬ 
tion of various types of programmes 1 


A Threat From 
the CLOUDS 

Microbes at 20,000 Feet 

There is no evading the microbe. 
Professor R. C. McLean, lecturing to the 
London School of Hygiene, described 
their existence in the air of the highest 
clouds. 

Aeroplane surveys up to 20,000 feet 
have brought back news and specimens 
of microbes from their lliglits. Microbes, 
surrounded by globules of moisture, find 
a home in the towering cumulus clouds. 

They dwell at such heights in their 
greatest numbers at the base of the 
clouds, where there, is most moisture. 
They explain in part why clouds form 
and drop rain. Moist air needs some¬ 
thing about which to condense. Dust is 
one kind of nucleus. It now appears 
that the microbe is another. 

Like dust, the microbes are swept up 
from the surface of the earth by up¬ 
rising currents of air. Even at great 
heights they are well provided for. They 
have water to surround them, they 
derive nourishment, as plants do, from 
the disintegration by rays of the gases 
about them, and the same rays stimu¬ 
late their growth. Many years ago a 
scientist, Dr Johnstone Stoncy, sug¬ 
gested that their small size enabled them 
to use rays of light to better advantage. 

Their discovery among the clouds 
throws a new light on the way diseases 
are sometimes n^steriously conveyed 
from one part of the Earth to another. 
Some diseases are carried by water, 
many by insects, and some have been 
supposed to be carried by air, though 
none coukl quite say how. 

The microbes in the clouds suggest a 
new possibility. It is certain that these 
tiny living things, though heat will 
destroy them, can survive nearly all 
degrees of cold. 

LEAVE YOUR EYEBROWS 
ALONE 

The Way of the Foolish Virgins 

Vanity gone mad has cost one more 
young woman her life. She died from 
plucking her eyebrows. 

At the inquest the doctor who had 
attended her said that where she had 
plucked out the hairs an infection was 
set up which poisoned her. 

To pluck out a hair with tweezers 
which arc not surgically clean is to 
ask for trouble; but even if the skin 
anti tweezers arc cleaned beforehand, 
as they may well have been in this case, 
the operation is not safe. It is in 
medical eyes a dangerous and unsavoury 
practice, Why should anyone torture 
their eyebrows into a shape or line 
which Nature never gave them ? 

Nature has furnished the white races 
with 13 shapes of eyebrow, and in a 
general way the shape is suited to the 
face. No feature is more characteristic 
than the eyebrow. 

Interference with it not only spoils 
the face, but makes the face ridiculous. 
We now know that the artificial eyebrow 
is a dangerous thing to cultivate, and 
perhaps this unpleasant habit will from 
tliis time decline. 

FOUR SLUMS TO GO 

New Homes For Thousands 

The L C C lias just adopted schemes 
to destroy four slum areas in Poplar, 
Greenwich, Marylebonc, and Camberwell. 

At Poplar 80 houses are to be cleared 
away and Goo people rehoused. A 
hundred houses are affected by the 
Greenwich scheme, which will rehouse 
500. In Marylcbono 100 houses arc 
to be pulled down, affecting 1100 people. 
At Camberwell 10 acres of slum pro¬ 
perty arc to be cleared and 1200 people 
displaced to make room for nearly 3000. 

Thus new bright homes for thousands 
of London people will soon replace slums. 


Parliament and the 
Ballot Box 

Does It Represent Us All? 

Wc have nothing to do in the C N 
with wl tat a famous economist has called 
that crafty animal the Politician, but 
wc may all comment, as we have done 
before, on the extraordinary results 
arising from our methods of returning 
members to Parliament. 

Wc fix constituencies and arrange 
that by bare majorities they shall bo 
represented by 615 members. It follows 
as a possible theoretical result that a 
bare majority of one vote in each con¬ 
stituency could return 615 members all 
of the same party . A. majority of only 
615 votes in the whole country would 
in that case wipe out the representation 
of all parties save one ! 

Unfair Results 

What happens in practice is not so 
absurd as this, but is quite bad enough. 
At the General Election just held 
tlio National Government obtained a 
majority of roundly 250 members, but in 
proportion to votes cast its majority 
should be roundly 50. 

A far more unfair result happened in 
1906, when the Liberals won so many 
scats that the House of Commons 
became almost a Liberal Club ! The 
Opposition, though with an enormous 
aggregate vote in the country, were 
most unfairly reduced to a small handful 
of men who were easily accommodated 
on the small section of benches on the 
left of Mr Speaker. Today the Liberals, 
with millions of votes in the country as 
a whole, are scarcely represented in the 
House at all. 

The remedy, as everyone knows, is 
Proportional Representation, Why not 
legislate, seeing that each party in turn 
suffers from the present absurd system ? 

A STATUE RETURNS 
HOME 

Chapter of Triumph and 
Tragedy 

For forty years the Austrian naval 
station of Pola proudly looked up to a 
statue of Admiral von Tegctthoif. 

At the end of the Great War Pola 
passed to Italy, the statue was pulled 
down, taken to Venice, and stored in 
the arsenal there. Now it lias been 
rescued, and, as a sop to Austrian 
.feeling, Mussolini has- returned it to 
Austria, and it is to be "erected at Graz, 

Perhaps we forget that Austria was 
once a great naval power; that it was 
an Austrian who led a fleet against the 
Turks at the Battle of Lcpanto, where 
victory saved Europe from being over¬ 
run by the Moslem armies, then at the 
height of their power. 

Tegcttlioff was perhaps the last of 
Austria’s great saiiors. lie blockaded 
Venice in 1849 and caused it to sur¬ 
render ; lie fought the Battle of Lissa in 
1866 and won a crushing.victory. The 
Italian fleet was bigger and stronger 
than his, but the Austrian admiral had 
trained his men as Nelson trained his, 
and, with the Italian Admiral Pcrsano 
deserting in the hour of crisis, the 
Austrians gained the triumph due to 
valour and skilled tactics. 

One of the honours received by the 
victor came from a man.with whom he 
had explored, the tragic Grand Duke 
Maximilian, who met his doom as 
Emperor of Mexico, where lie reigned 
without ruling and was taken prisoner 
by his subjects and shot like a brigand. 
It was Tegcttlioff who took his ship 
across the Atlantic and brought home 
the body of the murdered emperor. 

Now his own statue returns to a 
shrunken, dismembered Austria which 
no longer has a navy and no longer an 
emperor. 


HEROES OF QUETTA 

They Risked Their Lives 
For Others 
FINE STORIES OF COURAGE 

In the first clays of June this year 
(lie world was shocked by news of 
earthquake havoc at Quetta in 
Baluchistan. 

From time to time since then accounts 
have reached England of the magnificent 
way in which British and Indians, men 
and women, tackled tlic situation, and 
now the awards for gallant rescue work 
liave been published. 

It is the longest Honours List of the 
kind issued in days of peace; Over 
100 men and women receive recognition 
of their services, and it is difficult to 
choose among them who were the 
bravest of the brave. General Henry 
Karslake rightly heads the list, for ho 
was in command of the garrison and on 
him rested a tremendous responsibility, 
lie was equal to it; within half an hour 
of the first shock lie had organised the 
rescue work. He surrounded the city 
with troops so that the terror of looting 
tribesmen from without should not 
be added to the chaos of ruin and fire. 
By the end of the day he had distributed 
25,000 tons of food and put up tents 
to shelter the homeless. 

The V C of Peace 

Eight people won the Albert Medal, 
called the Victoria Cross of Peace, 
including Nurse Florence Allen, who 
threw herself across a cot and saved 
the child in it at the cost of severe 
injuries to herself, and Lieutenant John 
Cowley, who rescued patients from the 
ruins of the hospital, carrying them 
out in his arms although they were 
suffering from all kinds of diseases. 

The relief workers were continually 
in danger of being buried alive as they 
. sought survivors. One party dug 
through debris to within five feet of a 
man, and then, when they could do 
nothing more with their tools for fear a 
wall should collapse. Private Arthur 
Brooks worked on with his hands and 
brought the man out. 

Another party, brought in from out¬ 
side the city, had no time to collect 
tools, and worked for three hours with 
tlicir hands. With them was Naik 
Nandlal Thapa, whose courage resulted 
in the saving of ten lives. Renewed 
shocks made operations among the 
crumbling buildings hazardous in the 
extreme, but lie carried on. 

They all carried on amazingly, these 
hundred honoured men and women, 
and, wc are sure, many more whose 
courage was unnoticed where courage 
was the order of the day. 


A SCAR ON GERMANY’S 
FAIR FAME 

The Church Assembly has spoken 
out strongly about what the Bishop of 
Chichester called a great scar across 
tlic fair fame of Germany. 

The bishop, in moving a resolution in 
sympathy with the German Jews, and 
adding that the persecution was a grave 
obstacle to the promotion of confidence 
and goodwill between Germany and 
other nations, stated that, as a friend of 
Germany, he saw the hoped-for friend¬ 
ship between our two countries tumbling 
into ruins through this thing. 

The Bishop of Durham declared that 
it was preposterous, base, and incredibly 
. mean that we, the children of Cliristen- 
• dom, should turn on the ancient children 
of God to whom religiously, spiritually, 
and morally wc owe almost everything 
we value. 

The least we can do. Dr Henson said, 
is to make it clear from our hearts that 
we loathe and detest this attitude which 
is obtaining in Germany, and protest 
against the continuance of this brutal 
oppression of a small minority of Jewish 
citizens. 
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A Barrel-Organ 


What the Rain Air Famine In a Lake A New World For 


With a Great Idea 

22,000 Pennies Short 

Did anyone sec a parson with a barrel' 
organ in the King's Jubilee week ? 

If they did it was surely Mr Frank 
Clinton doing his best to collect funds 
for another kind of organ, one for In's 
Congregational Church at Swanlcy. He 
had asked all his kind friends to give 
him something, but still needed £So 
when he had this novel idea of giving 
people outside liis cl lurch a chance to 
help the collection. , . . 

So for a week Bill Jones turned the 
handle while Mr Clinton held out the 
box round about Edgwarc Road. Then, 
in spite of assurances from various 
sympathetic i>olice that he was “ all 
right/' the 'minister felt that he should 
liavc Scotland Yard’s authority for his 
venture. He asked for it, and found that 
things were “ all wrong/ 1 ' Back the 
organ must go to its owner. Bill Jones 
was once again without , a job, and Mr 
Clinton had collected only 3000 pennies 
of the 25,000 for which lie had hoped. 

To make up the deficiency he has 
writ ten. a little book about his week 
with tlic barrel-organ (Bill Jones, the 
Barrel-Organ, and Me) ; it is sold by the 
Independent Press at is 3d, or will be 
sent by post from Mr Clinton's church. 
We hope it will’soil so well that the 
gallant attempt will soon be concerted 
into a great success. ■ 


TREE ROLL OF HONOUR 

, the Men of the Trees are making a 
survey of the famous trees of Britain, 
and in each county a secretary will 
photograph and measure them. 

.All the members arc helping, and even 
the Twigs under 16 are giving a hand. 
They, want as much assistance as pos¬ 
sible, so if anybody knows of a famous 
tree lie. should send particulars to 10 
,Victoria .Street, Westminster, giving its 
. name, age,, girth, and height:, and saying 
where it is and who owns it. 


Brings Down 

Pollen Grains and 
Goal Dust 

We have had some rain of late, and 
it is fitting that there should be taking 
place, now an inquiry into the dust the 
rain brings down. - ~ 

. These deposits vary from place to 
place, though, owing to the rapid distri¬ 
bution of dust by the: air currents, the 
differences are fewer., than might, be 
supposed. An average sample of rain¬ 
water collected in England reveals 
under the microscope bits of coal dust, 
pollen grains, sand (and sea-sand near 
the coast), fibres of wool and textiles. 

But the nearness to manufacturing 
towns or power stations is revealed by 
tiny rounded pellets of magnetite, or 
magnetic iron, which are bubbles blown 
up from the. chimneys after having been 
forged at temperatures of .1600 degrees. 
There are various, deposits of tar and 
sulphur ; but coal and coke dust arc the 
chief polluters of tlie wind and the rain. 

A rather curious fact mentioned in tlie 
Meteorological Journal, which is setting 
the inquiries afoot, is that the- rain 
deposits today are not unlike those found 
by Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, who in¬ 
vented the microscope. 

In a letter to our Royal Society in 
1701: he tells how he collected rainwater 
in a porcelain dish and, turning his 
microscope on it, found little bits of 
burnt wood or charcoal, black particles 
of coal “ such as our brewers burn/* 
little bits of straw, and pretty structures 
like black ice-flowers, or snow stars. 
These were particles of the same bubbles 
from tlie furnaces that wc find today. 


Pronunciations In This Paper 

Ignatius . . . . . ■ Ig-nay-shc-us 

Jena.. . Yay-nah 

Kdchab ...... ICo-kahb 

Rutile . . . „ Roo-til 

Yuan.. . Yoo-ahn 


400,000 Fishes Perish 

Scientific experts of the Connecticut 
Water Supply Board were recently 
called in to investigate a strange case of 
fish-poisoning in a lake near Newhaven. 

The lake of 150 acres, less than eight 
feet deep, with a muddy bottom and 
full of weeds, is fed by springs, and has 
long' been known as crowded with fish. 
After the severe rains of November, 
which the cast coast of America seems 
to have shared with ourselves, thousands 
of distressed fish came up to the surface. 

Many ilopped to the lake sides, 

■ swimming up the banks. Even the 
crayfish crawled ashore. The lake 
turned a milky colour and the destruc¬ 
tion of the fish went on. It is estimated 
that 400,000 perished. 

- The experts finally decided that what 
had happened u T as that the autumn 
heavy rains had washed into the lake 
vast quantities of dead vegetation and 
algae. The sudden decay of the algae 
and other vegetable matter had absorbed 
the oxygen in.the lake's waters, The 
fish had died for want of air. 

A BAD THING ABOUT 
FLOWERS 

Rash From Daffodils 

It .seems odd to associate the cut- 
flower trade with harm to the skin, but 
the > Board of Agriculture finds it neces¬ 
sary to deal with the subject seriously. 

It seems that a rash known as " lily 
or daffodil rash" is fairly common 
among buncliers in the flower trade, while 
a forpi of eczema or dermatitis on the 
hands is sometimes experienced, by 
workers handling dry bulbs. Contact 
with chrysanthemums and poison ivy is 
also known to produce irritation; 

It is quite practicable to protect the 
tender. skin of the wrists and forearms 
(where a rash often starts) by wearing 
over the arms and down to the wrists old 
stockings with the feet cut off. 


Little Ones 

The Emigrants Who Made 
Good and Did Not Forget 

Forty years ago a Jew and his wife 
landed in Wellington, New Zealand. 
The man was ill and the Woman could 
not speak English, but they meant to 
make a home. 

They struggled through the first 
hard years, and Hound New Zealand a 
country of more promise than Poland, 
where their relations still lived in 
poverty. Presently they could afford 
to send back money for these relations 
to emigrate too, and now 40 of the 
family arc there. ' 

It might well be thought that Mr 
and Mrs Declcston had done more than 
coukl have been expected of them when 
they had spent nearly /5000 in this way, 
but Mrs Deckstori went back to Poland 
and found that life for the Jews there 
was no easier than in her early days. 

So last summer eight boys and girls 
made the exciting journey from a land 
of misery to a land of hope. They are 
now attending school and enjoying a 
normal life. Mrs Dcckston said they 
had been sleeping in doorways and 
begging for bread, and that site hoped 
to rescue more of them soon, 

u 1 have had a sorrowful life," said 
this mother of an adopted family. We 
must admire this lady of sorrows whom 
a hard world has not embittered but 
out of whose suffering has sprung such 
practical sympathy. 

You might have.said, “The world has used 
me ill. \ ' 

Let each strive for himself, as I have striven: 
The strong win' through, the weaklings perish 
still/’ 

You might have said. . But you have freely 
given - - ; • '• * ; • - 

Your hard-earned wealth to bring the children 
life, 

Your late-found leisure hours to plot and plan. 
You culled not hatred from tlie bitter strife, 
But garnered blessings for your fellow-man. 
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The Gospel According 
To Mussolini 

Cay what we will, history 
does repeat itself. 

Wc are witnessing in Italy 
today a modern version of an 
ancient attempt to oust from 
human nature all tender and 
merciful regard for others, to 
glorify war and terror as an ideal. 

Sparta did it ; Fascism in Italy 
is doing it. Signor Mussolini's 
own paper has been preaching 
a sermon with “ War has its 
own Beauty 99 as its text. It 
declares that peace tends toward 
weakness and cowardice ; that 
war realises the mechanical per¬ 
fection of man ; that it is beau¬ 
tiful when it fills a flowering 
meadow with the flaming orchids 
of shot and shell and remoulds 
landscapes with artilleiy; that 
it restores the vigour of the 
masculine body and banishes fear. 

Sparta, with her limited re¬ 
sources for ill-doing, had similar 
ideals more than 500 years before 
the Christian era, with an en¬ 
tirely military State as her am¬ 
bition. Her sons were trained 
only to war, the weaker ones 
destroyed at birth ; boys were 
taken from their parents at 
seven to begin the training which 
was to make them soldiers, en¬ 
rolled in military companies like 
the small boys who have been 
parading in Rome. 

Like their elders, they fed at 
a common table, not at home. 
Their teachers encouraged them 
to fight among themselves When 
they grew to youth they were 
sent out at night with their 
daggers to practise war by lying 
in ambush for unwary slaves. 

The result was the creation of 
a nation inured to fatigue and 
tolerance of suffering without 
complaint, but without esteem 
of any other virtue. The Spartans 
were ignorant, mean, narrow, 
entirely selfish. 

Brave they were, as the fame 
ol their immortal Three Hundred 
at Thermopylae testifies for ever ; 
but they left the Athenians to 
hurl back the forces of Xerxes 
at Marathon and to shatter 
the Persian navy at Salamis. 
It was the cultured Greeks who 
did the fighting. Sparta's victory 
over a war-weakened Athens 
was but the prelude to her over¬ 
throw by a smaller, freer, gentler 
people, the Thebans; and all the 
barbarity of the Spartan system 
crumbled worthless in the culmin¬ 
ating struggle with Macedonia 
and the scholar-soldiers of Greece. 

Militarism as an ideal, war as 
an instrument of policy, were 
practised by Sparta thousands 
of years before Mussolini began. 
They failed, and left Sparta but 
a name in the world, a byword 
and a warning for all time. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden maters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Will Mr Hore-Belisha See To It? 
jyjAY wc hope that it was something 
more than coincidence that the 
Minister of Health should have been 
telling the Transport Congress the 
good news about the saving of life in 
our lifetime ? 

A boy born in 1931, the Minister 
told the Congress, could expect to live 
58 years, while a boy bom in 1886 
expected only 43 years. In one life¬ 
time 15 yeai*s have been added to life. 

We thank the Minister of Health for 
reminding the Transport Congress of 
these facts ; it now remains for Mr 
Hore-Belisha to see that Transport 
does not destroy the life which Science 
has saved, 

© 

Mr Finley and 20 Million Volumes 
'J’he C N is glad to sec that Mr John 
Huston Finley has had a great 
welcome to this country, and it agrees 
with all that was said at the welcoming 
banquet about the services of Mr 
Finley to English-speaking friendship. 

What wc remember particularly 
about Mr Finley, who is Associate 
Editor of the New York Times, is that 
lie once said that a boy of seven, who 
was ill and had to be read to, asked 
for a volume of the Childrens 
Encyclopedia. 

Mr Finley, who is a doctor of litera¬ 
ture in 20 universities, has made him¬ 
self responsible for introducing the 
Children's Encyclopedia to a million 
homes on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and his name is on the title-page of 
20 million volumes with that of the 
Editor of the C N. 

© 

Seen and Heard 

A correspondent tells of a gam c 
in which the players remembered 
the oddest thing they had seen or 
the oddest thing they liad heard. 

One of the things heard was the 
confession of a well-known Scottish 
artist who had never kissed his 
mother—he loved her, but they were 
“ not demonstrative," 

One of the things seen was a street 
hawker holding a poster with the words 
Dodges of Street Hawkers . 

© 

The Editor’s Postbag 

An editor has been looking through a 
pile of old letters and finds these, 

Y^oulp you be willing to take an essay 
on Vegetarians and Fruitarians 
v. Meat-Eaters ? It would occupy 
eight or ten columns. 

Please could you tell me what makes 
a whirlpool; how a typewriter is 
made; why the water comes when you 
turn a tap; who invented steamers; 
and when it is time to sow peas ? 

J-Jerewitii please receive manuscript 
of an article 011 the stupidity of 
editors, which will doubtless appeal to 
you. I enclose stamps for its return. 


Not Enough Men Who Can 
Do Ihmgs 

'pirn long depression in our ship¬ 
yards, following the building up of 
tariff walls, has driven many good 
men out of their once splendid ,trade. 

A sad story ! No trade ; no ships 
needed to carry trade ; so it runs. 

A famous shipbuilder now says 
that he could not put liis hand on 
enough skilled workmen to build six 
ships, although his yards have capa¬ 
city to build twice that number. 

In the old days the industry was 
served by a gallant army of some 
360,000 men ; now the number is 
158,000, many of them unskilled and 
unemployed. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To All Public Speakers 

It is not only to speak, but to speak 
true. A Midsummer Night's Dream 

- © 

\ Hp-Cat 

London firm says its lift girls 
are always reliable. Yet 
—- they often let you down. 

0 . 

L)o horses laugh when by themselves ? 
somebody asks. Neigh. 

0 

Iceland has a good deal of prosperity. 
‘ Cold comfort. 

0 

^yiNTER time is party time. Luckily 
they are not all political parties. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If whoever has 
Ihc Eyo of the Speaker and 
the Ear of the Court 
will return them 



\Y IlKN y° u arc hungry there is nothing 
in a sandwich, declares a writer, 
lie has been unlucky. 

0 

WiiY don't people make brighter 
poultry runs ? Then the cocks 
would have something to crow about. 

• ’ ( .0 

gOME books are the cause of sleepless¬ 
ness. Cookery books ? 

0 

A well-known man sits on the V - 
boards of 31 companies. 

Hope Jie takes a cushion. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

\ CN Calling the World 
CJomebody in Sussex has left £1 a 
week for the B B C's Good Cause. 
Alexandra Orphanage has raised 
£12,000 by a dinner. 

J’iie railway losses on canals have 
been halved in five years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It has become a duty for all of us to 
be informed of what is going on in the 
world, for. public opinion moulds events . 


The Best of All Blessings 

Dy Our Country Qtrl 

"The best of all blessings 
Since Earth was begun 
Are Goodness and Beauty 
And (don’t forget) Fun. 

For Goodness is Love, 

And Justice as well, 

It stablishcd the law 

And the house where wc dwell ; 

While Beauty is music 
And painting and books, 

The Moon on the breakers, 

The corn on the stooks. 

But Fun is the butter 
We put on our bread, 

And Fun is the ointment 
For hearts that have bled ; 

And Fun makes us whistle 
When hope is all done. 

Thank goodness for Goodness 
And Beauty— end Fun. 

© 

The Philosopher and 
the Maid 

Tn his biography of Ralph Waldo 
* Emerson, the “ wisest American/' 
Mr Phillips Russell tells an amusing 
story of the philosopher's encounter 
with a simple Irish girl. 

Emerson had read philosophy, 
science, poetry, and histories, but 
none of them had said anything about 
an effective and harmonious way of 
pushing a female calf into a barn. His 
son Edward grasped an ear, the 
father pushed from behind, and to¬ 
gether they tried to propel the animal, 
but the heifer resisted with calm 
obstinacy. The pale face of the 
sage reddened and perspiring beads 
gathered on his high white forehead. 

Then an Irish girl came by. With 
an amused glance she thrust a finger 
into the animal's mouth, and the 
calf at oiiCe followed her into the 
barn. Edward grinned, but Emerson 
was deep in thought. Writing of 
the incident he recorded this telling 
declaration in his journal: I like 
people xt'ho can do things . 

© 

John Masefield’s Prayer 
' For an Old Friend 

We may wonder if any poet has 
written more beautifully to an old 
friend than in these lines by John 
Masefield, our Poet Laureate. 

My friend, my bonny friend, when we 
are old, 

And hand in hand go tottering down 
the hill, 

May we be rich in love’s refined gold, 
May love’s gold coin he current with 
us still. 

May what we are he all we might have 
been, 

And that potential perfect, 0 my 
friend. 

And may there still he many sheafs 
to glean . 

In our love’s acre, comrade, to the end. 

And may we find, when ended is the 
page, 

Death but a tavern on our pilgrimage. 

© 

What’s a man’s age ? He must 
hurry more, that’s all. 

Robert Browning 
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SHOULD LEARN 

Dr Jacks on Euchorics 

HIS KEY TO A MAGIC GARDEN 

The CN agrees with most of the 
things Dr Jacks has said or is going 
to say; especially it agrees with what 
he was saying the other day at Cecil 
Sharp House., 

“If I could have my wayT said Dr 
jacks at a demonstration of Kuchorics, 
r ‘ 1 would have Kuchorics taught to 
every boy and girl in the country. I 
would have it made a necessary and 
normal part in the education of every 
human being." 

So successful was the demonstration 
that Dr Jacks may live to see his wish 
fulfilled, as we sincerely hope lie will. 
Requests have come in from all sorts 
of places, such as a school in the Mid¬ 
lands, a factory, a Naval College, and 
a drama group at Southend, to have 
Kuchorics explained to them. 

What Euchorics is 

Hut Kuchorics is easier to see and to 
do than to explain, though wc do not 
see why it should not be put on the 
films or even broadcast. It is a method 
of. waking up the whole being, so that 
body, mind, and spirit may grow as a 
harmonious whole—a happy, balanced, 
outflowing personality, 

“I believe all schools would be 
happier places and all pupils would do 
better work if they began the day with 
Kuchorics to liven them up," says Miss 
Jo Acton-Bond, who teaches ’ older 
children at Ilavcrstock Ifill L C C 
School. She finds them apt pupils. 

Some 20 of her class of twelve-year- 
olds, following a group of smaller chil¬ 
dren directed by Miss Phyllis Rolfc, 
delighted the audience by their quick 
grasp of the rhythms, feelings, and ideas 
they were asked to express in movement 
or dance. They improvised their inter¬ 
pretations on the spur of the moment 
as they do in school. This was no 
rehearsed entertainment; it was just fun. 

The younger children in their many- 
coloured tunics made an especially gay 
group, apparently quite unconscious of 
the audience. ! 

The second half of the demonstra¬ 
teJ it, given by the students of the Acton- 
Bond School of Drama and Kuchorics, 
showed examples of the work in its 
more advanced forms. 

What It Does 

Each group began with relaxing 
exercises—the basis of all that comes 
after. Only when the body under¬ 
stands what the law of gravitation wants 
of it can it move harmoniously. 

First how to relax the muscles, then 
how to control the body, and finally how 
to lot music, feelings, ideas (even poetry) 
flow freely through the body, using it 
as their instrument—this is the rounded 
whole of Kuchorics. It gives a splendid 
background for the appreciation of 
music; it encourages clear thinking 
and speaking; it leads to a freer and 
more beautiful expression of ideas and’ 
emotions. It can replace physical jerks 
us, a means of building up good'health. 

With Dr Jacks wc enthusiastically 
welcome-the introduction of, Kuchorics 
into an ever-growing number of schools, 
not only because it is a delightful form 
of ph\ r sical education, but also because 
it is a key to the magic garden that lie 
calls the joy of Life. 

WHO IS THE SAVAGE? 

\Y1 i ile Man calls himself Homo Sapiens 
he has done little,to deserve the title. 

Look at the fashions. The savage 
woman puts a ying through her nose; 
the'Civilised lady through her ears. The 
Chinese ladies used to bind their feet; 
the civilised lady puts every organ of 
her body out of shape by high heels. 

Dr Inge 


The Children 

THE PARSON AT 

the Flood 

Too Much Sprinkling 

We must all admire the gay courage 
of the curate of Witliam, Essex, who, 
making liis way through the flooded 
fields to his church the other day, fell 
into four feet of water, scrambled out, 
went gallantly on his way, and con¬ 
ducted the service drenched to the skin. 

The incident recalls a Highland adven¬ 
ture, recorded by Sir Archibald Gcikie, 
in which the parson was less heroic. 
Called to baptize the' child of a 
parishioner whose cottage stood by a 
little river, lie arrived, on the other side, 
to find the stream in Hood. 

Unwilling to risk a wetting, he bade 
the father bring the child to the brink of 
the water while he conducted the service 
from his own side, going solemnly 
through until he reached the point for 
sprinkling the. babe. Theu, dipping a 
scoop into the stream, he flung the con¬ 
tents at the child's face, but again and 
again missed his aim, calling at each 
trial, " Wecl, has it gotten ony yet ? " 
When, at last, he aimed truly the water 
from the scoop was splashed all over the 
infant, whoso * father indignantly ex¬ 
claimed, " Aeli, plcss me, sir, but ye've 
drownt the child." 


Over and Under the River 

Some 24,000 vehicles pass over or 
under the Thames east of Tower Bridge 
every day, and the number is steadily 
increasing. 

The L C C counts . each July the 
traffic using the tunnels below and the 
Woolwich Ferry over the river. While 
only 2400 vehicles used the ferry daily 
in 19 t 4, this year the number was 6666. 

Blackwall tunnel has five times and 
Rothcrhithc tunnel lias oyer three 
times the traffic of 1914. Blackwall 
tunnel was used daily by 0159 vehicles 
this year compared with 8309. last year 
and 1900 in 1914 ; but there were only 
117 horse-drawn vehicles this year 
against 1002 in 1914. 

Rothcrhithc tunnel was daily used by 
8170 vehicles this year, 3365 more than 
in 1930 and 5775 more than in 1914. 

Though there was a' proportionate 
increase ofpcoplc carried on the vehicles 
there was little change in the number 
of pedestrians. Nor was there much 
change in the numbers using the footway 
tunnels at Woolwich and Greenwich, 
about 24,000 each day. 

The steady increase of wheeled traffic 
clearly shows that a new tunnel will soon 
be needed, and 4 it is expected to be 
built at Hartford. 


Shall We Go Down ? 

An Under Water Club was formed 
in France last summer. Its aim is to 
make trips to sea-bottom possible for 
the many. 

Professor William Beebe's wonderful 
experiences last year, described in the 
C N, must have made adventurous 
spirits anxious to sec for themselves 
the .marvels of the deep. The pro¬ 
fessor predicted that soon seaside hosts 
would invite their guests to dive to sec 
their new plantations of coral, or the 
latest flowerbeds of submarine vegeta¬ 
tion. Sea anemones would be. entered 
in flower shows, he suggested, and 
children would play at pirates in the 
hold of a wreck. 

Long before he made his groat, dive 
in the steel sphere which took him 
2500.feet down Professor Beebe was a 
keen submarine tourist. The shallower 
depths attainable with simple equip¬ 
ment such as he. first used would 
probably be the best exploration ground 
for holiday-makers, because of the 
darkness and cold farther down; but 
perhaps his dreams of human beings at 
home in the sea will soon become, true. 
At any rate, the Under Water Club is one 
step in the direction he has indicated* 


V \ Newspaper 


America s League Of 
Nations Girl 

Eyes and Ears in Europe 

Beatrice Ann Frcar, an American 
schoolgirl, wrote the best essay in a 
competition on the League of Nations 
this year, and was;awarded a trip to 
Europe .as a prize . by ; the American 
League of Nations Association. 

Wc have just read licr report. It 
makes us wish there were many more 
contests like this that would send us 
many more Beatrice Anns, for then 
America might come to understand 
Europe and know what the. League 
really means. . • 

Beatrice Ann used her eyes and her 
cars and; licr head; She saw and heard, 
she thought and felt*, what the young 
people of Europe arc facing today. 

If the American Congress had half 
the understanding of the world situation 
that her summer holiday gave Beatrice 
Ann we could hope for more help from 
that great country in the mighty task 
of organising a world community. 


Sir Aurel Stein On the March 

Sir Aurel .Stein, in his island homo 
above the lovely vale of Kashmir, might 
well be meditating on his half-century's 
work of exploration in - Asia. 

...TIO ,is meditating, instead, his plans 
for adding to it. lie lias scoured the 
Central Asidn deserts and mountains, 
has discovered The : ruins of Desert 
Cathay, laid bare cities: lost in the sand 
of Khotan, mapped'Chinese Turkestan, 
and given to the world ancient manu¬ 
scripts'- as old as Holy Writ. 

Now, in his ,73rd year, he is about to 
set out on a new exploration of South 
Persia . He would not call it exploration, 
but only an archaeological survey 
intended, to reveal lost eras of Persian 
history, civilisation/ and art. 

Shiraz is liis starting-point; at 
Luristan he leaves the beaten track for 
the wild countries of tlic Bakhtiari and 
Kuhgclu tribes; then he goes on to 
Behbelian and Malumir and many 
another place hot to be found in any 
atlas, and familiar only to the nomads 
of Asia. He is himself a nomad, but one 
who roams in the steady pursuit of 
knowledge, and whose motto is that of 
St Evremoncle, Repose elsewhere. 

FROM KING ALFRED TO 
KING GEORGE 

Mr* Norman James the artist, Mr 
Douglas Woodruff its editor, and Messrs 
J. C. Eno are to be warmly congratulated 
oni a splendid chart they have published 
called The English Monarchy. 

It is iii brilliant colours, and shows 
what the rulers of our country have 
been like from the time of Alfred. Of 
only 011c king, Edmund Ironside, have 
they been unable , to trace a contem¬ 
porary portrait, but of all tlic others we 
arc shown the best portraits that exist, 
whether in coins, on tombs, in manu¬ 
scripts, or in paintings on plaster, wood, 
and canvas. 

There are 54 portraits, and the cost 
of tlio chart,'which commemorates the 
Silver Jubilee, is 2s. It should brighten 
the wall of many li 'Classroom, both in 
the Motherland .and in the Empire. 

daylight by night 

Safer highways in the future will 
surely be the result of a great experi¬ 
ment which is being made.: by our 
neighbours across the Channel, , 

France's new motor-road, which 
stretches 450 miles from Paris to Antibes 
on the Riviera, is to be made almost as 
light by night as by clay. 

Already a section of the road is lit by 
daylight lamps, acid a party of experts 
anc\ Government officials who went to sec 
it one nigiit were astonished at the.success 
of the “bright as day" illumination. 


__ _ _7 

A PEER TRIED BY^ 
HIS PEERS 

Curiosity of the British 
Constitution 

When the charges against Lord do 
Clifford arc heard before the House of 
Lords some very antiquated legal 
machinery will be set in motion. 

The feudal right of a peer to be tried 
by liis fellow nobles is held to have been 
established by Magna Carta. The idea 
was that the king through his justices 
could not be a judge in his own cause, 
and therefore, because in high crimes 
a. convicted noble would forfeit his lands 
to the king, his trial must be held, not 
by the justices, but by other nobles. 

Under Edward the Third tlic nobles 
tried to extend the principle to all 
offences. This failed, but there were 
two courts by the time of Richard the 
Second. One was the whole body* of 
peers assembled in Parliament, the other 
was a military court of peers under the 
Constable of England. Other changes 
under the Tudors and Stuarts resulted 
in a Court of the Lord High Steward 
with a smaller number of peers and a 
court of the whole house of the Lords 
except the bishops. 

As the law stands today an accused 
peer is tried by the House of Lords as a 
whole if Parliament is sitting, otherwise 
by the Court of the Lord High Steward 
(now the Lord Chancellor) with a smaller 
number of peers. Formerly when all the 
peers were present they acted as judges. 
In tlle Lord Chancellor’s Court they, are 
the jury, though the verdict is taken by 
majority. All the judges arc summoned 
to advise the court on questions of law. 

YAVORSKAIA 

Yavorskaia is dead, and would be 
forgotten if an American -journalist 
had not puiT her into a-book. : 

The writer, Anna Strong,!:, went to 
Russia and fell in love with Bolshevism. 
There she met Yavorskaia, a woman who 
was working herself to death to save 
the poor waifs of Russia. In destroying 
home life. and religion the Bolsheviks 
drove multitudes of little ones on to the 
streets, fleeing from attempts to shut 
them up in orphanages, ' 

Said Yavorskaia to Miss Strong, “ I 
care more for the party’s, success than 
for anything else in life, but I cannot 
join while their speed of change makes 
children homclbss." 

So she worked on, trying to make 
things better for the children, slaving 
selflessly till she worked herself to death. 

Just before the end came she said to 
a friend : 

“ Do not regret if I die, I am so 
worn out and so disappointed in people 
that I want some place in the. country 
where there are only trees." 

So Yavorskaia died with her longing 
unsatisfied, and without hope. Because 
she died for children it is right* that wc 
should remember her here, 

THOSE BLESSED PLAY CENTRES 

With the coming of the cold wet days 
of winter some 15,000 boys and girls 
knocked at the doors of London’s 
42 Play Centres, and found them ready ! 

The Board of Education has ‘restored 
to the Play Centres their old grant of 
£7500, so that' there no longer has to 
be a complicated schedule of centres 
running on short ■ time because the 
money is short. ‘ : 

Play Centre members are already 
beginning to I wonder if they will lie 
among the lucky teams chosen to show 
the public what Play Centres do at 
Drapers Hall jin the spring. The fame 
of the. marvellous tea offered the young 
performers " after the show " has spread 
a long way. 
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An Abyssinian Mayor and Family 

■' ..... y ' '• .. . 


The Childr 


waspr *«mi 
IHg 



The chief citizen of Diredawa with his family. Tho town is an important station" 

. . on the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway. 

Whom Nature Has Giving Idle Men Hope 

A Good Idea Being Tried 
in Ireland 


Joined Together 

Let No Tariffs Separate 

f : 1 > c r c is. much rejoicing' in Canada 
: over the. lowering, of the: tariff walls 
between the Dominion and her great 
neighbour the United 'States. • 

Nature made, ho trade boundary 
between them, and' the fact lias been 
‘ recognised by the " new' Canadian 
Government. < 

- From the Atlantic to the Pacific the, 
.political boundary between the two 
.nations, runs for some 3000 miles. On 
both sides were built high tariff walls, 

, furnished, for the better .frustration’ of 
trade, with what may be termed ad¬ 
ministrative broken glass. To get rid of 
part of this most unnatural barrier is 
great gain to the millions on both sides 
of it. . i 

-■/ With regard to American exports to 
Canada, the Dominion has granted 
lower taxes on over. 750 commodities, 
preluding iron and steel, motor-cars, and 
cotton goods. . 

V I11 return .the. ,United ' States has 
.placed certain Canadian articles on the 
free. list and lowered, import taxes on 
some 60 principal commodities, including 
wheat, salmon, and livestock. ■ • 

; > The Canadian changes affect three'- 
quarters of the dutiable imports into 
Canada from the United States, and 
relate to imports worth over/80,000,000. 

On the other hand the American re¬ 
ductions affect two-thirds of the United 
States.imports from Canada.' ' ; 

\ % The new trade treaty is to come into 
force* in the New Year and to remain 
good indefinitely, subject to notice of 
cancellation by either party after a trial 
of three years. 


Just over a hundred years ago Robert 
.Owen conceived tlio idea of issuing notes 
representing not money but hours of 
work, exchangeable for* goods. 

A similar scheme is being tried at the 
new Mount Street Club in Dublin. Here 
men who have tune on their hands may 
make use of it. Two hours a week they 
will give to the club for membership, 
and extra hours of service will be paid 
for by tallies exchangeable for meals and 
materials for boot-mending and other 
activities. , • 

. -The club has been established by the 
Dublin Rotariaiis. Run on these lines 
it is not a charity, for its privileges are 
paid for by services rendered. Members 
may do anything they like for themselves 
on the premises, and the aim’of the club 
is to provide as many means as* possible 
for men to,help.themselves arid so."be.fit 
Ip take a job when it comes, At Mount 
Street the unemployed .man . will once 
again find that ,his time is worth 
something. , • . . v ! ‘ - ■ 

This is one of the most interesting 
experiments on behalf bftlie unemployed 
that we have heard of, aikl its'progress is 
worth watching. , . ■ ... 


RUSSIA MAKES RUBBER 

Germany is building artificial rubber 
factories. Russia is working them. ‘ 
T'liq production of artificial rubber was 
first begun in Russia in 1930,' and now 
there arc largo plants' operating at 
Voronezh, Efremov, and Yaroslavl., The 
output for this year is estimated at 
between 22,000 and 25,000 tons com¬ 
pared with 12,000 tons last year. 


CHINA COMES TO 
PICCADILLY 

Noble Gallery of 
Masterpieces 

A cycle of Cathay will be displayed 
at Burlington House when the Chinese 
Exhibition opciis this week. 

. Its masterpieces of beauty in paint 
and porcelain, in bronze and carving, 
will challenge tlie belief that mechanical 
inventions can ever surpass the triumphs 
of art. Some of the Chinese bronzes 
were made for emperors and priests of 
two dynasties in which myth ends and 
history begins. 

A Long-Kept Secret 

4 .The Chinese art of painting which 
will be here displayed was. flourishing 
when the Romans were leaving Britain. 
There arc magnificent examples of 
horses arid figures in glazed .pottery 
that, were, piously buried in Chinese 
tombs before Christianity was " estab¬ 
lished in England. Here, too, we shall 
sec examples of that porcelain, unsur¬ 
passable in glaze and form and decora¬ 
tion, which was born in China before the 
Norman Conquest in England, but 
whose secret remained undiscovered 
among us till the 18th century. 

Students of porcelain who classify it 
according to the Chinese dynasties will 
here find incomparable cxariiplcs from 
Imperial possessions such as never 
before have left* China. But England 
since the days of Elizabeth, and Holland 
and France earlier still, have collected 
Chinese porcelain, and the British 
.Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
arc rich in lovely examples of it. One 
of the chief delights will be that of 
comparing what China lias sent us with 
what wc already have in our possession. 

The Splendour of Ming 

There are not a great many examples 
of the porcelain of the Sung Dynasty 
in England, but no fewer than i zg pieces 
chosen from 15 different wares are 
exhibited of the Sung porcelain which 
the Chinese potters refined into in¬ 
creasing symmetry of shape, pattern, 
arid colour during the three centuries in 
which Norman and Plantagcnet followed 
Saxon in England. . It was the period 
of attainment of gradual mastery over 
the material, and paved the way for the 
splendour of Ming porcelain, with its 
wonderful glazes and flowered decora¬ 
tion. Here arc the first gradations of 
colour between grey arid purple through 
numberless intervening shades of blue'; 
here also the green glazed cclladons first 
made in imitation of jade. 

The' Sung Empire' ivas divided by the 
invasion of the Tartars 1 and the capital 
moved south to Hangchou, which Marco 
Polo saw, and, there the Imperial kilns 
were re-established to prepare the way 
for the glorious rebirth of the art of 
porcelain, which gathered increasing force 
and beauty during the Ming Dynasty 
and icached the height of' its ingenuity 
arid dexterity in later reigns. A 
catalogue of the splendid examples of 
self-coloured glazes and of every kind 
of ware in rose pink, brilliant yellow, 
arid * green and purple would do scant 
•justice to . the glorious display at 
Burlington House. ; 

Highest Chinese Art 

But . the porcelain is only part of a 
collection which embraces bronzes 
carved jade,' and, rarest of all, Chinese 
painting. ‘This in the estimation of tlic 
Chinese is tlieir highest art. There are 
more than 175 paintings, the earliest be¬ 
ing 7th century. They include the famous 
scroll 3^ .feet long known as A Myriad 
Miles of the Yangtze. There arc many 
other paintings, an album of portraits 
of thq Mongol emperors, including tlio 
formidable ‘ Gcnghiz Khan, and tho 
companion book of Yuan empresses. 

In this the artists were riot permitted 
t° sec the ladies, but submitted to each 
an assortment of pictured eyes, noses, 
and mouths for approval and built the 
portraits up from the selected features, 


dkully Couples; 



THREE EXAMPLES OF THE COLLECTION OFKATfi 
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From Old China 



CHANCTONBURY RING 
BROKEN BY GALES 

A Boy’s Gift To the 
Nation 

CHARLES GORING AND HIS TREES 

The lovely clump of beeches on 
Chanctonbury Hill in Sussex lias been 
sadly stricken by. gales. , 

. A number of the trees have fallen, and * 
others appear to retain little power of 
resistance to the weather. r 

.Millions have looked lip to these trees 
and called them beautiful since a school¬ 
boy , planted' them in .1760. .. Charles 
Goring lived at Wjston'at tlie foot* of the 
hill, and those who take the charming - 
path, up from Washington close by may 
think of a lad toiling up it with seedlings 
and later carrying* up-water in bottles 
so' that his young plantation should 
have every chance of flourishing. I11 his 
old age he recalled : . . ... 

With what delight I placed those twigs 
Beneath thy maiden sod. . .\ 

And then an * almost hopeless wish ♦ 
Would creep within my breast: 

Oh, could 1 live to..see thy top 
In all its beauty dressed l 
That time's arrived ; I’ve had my wish. 
And lived to eighty-five. * . . . 

I’ll thank inyGod Who gave such grace 
As long as e’er I live, . . - 

He .turned, the, bare shoulder of the' 
do\yns into a landmark beloved.for its’ 
own beauty as well as for its view, one : 
of * the. most. wonderfnl in the south o f 
England. From the King of trees nearly * 
all Sussex can be seen, and parts of 
Kent,. Surrey,, and Hampshire. . North¬ 
ward lies the Weald, its green fields and 
cornlands sprinkled with villages and. 
woods, surviving from the ancient forest. 
Shining white-is-the Carthusian monas-* 
tcry at Cowfold,, glowing red are the. 
new buildings of .Christ's.Hospital near 
Horsham, enchanting is . the . lovely 
village of Storrington. On the horizon 
rise the North pawns ; the eye is arrested 
by Leith Hill, Box Hill,' and the 
Hog’s Back. 

A Magnificent Panorama 

Westward rises Hjndhcad Beacon, and 
the range continues into Hampshire. To: 
the south British Cissbury camp has the 
blue waters of the Channel for back¬ 
ground.. Gazing eastward we see K Steep. 
Down, Stcyning’s„Round Hill, and the 
Devil’s. Dyke,, and across the. gap 
between the South Downs and Crow- 
borough Beacon we glimpse Kent’s hills.- 
So Chanctonbury Hill has its perma¬ 
nent appeal in this magnificent panorama, 
but it seems that the trees must fall.. 
Beeches are not long-lived, though, 
occasionally they, reach 300 years’.’/,In. 
the very, fact of their comparatively 
quick growth, however, we may finch 
encouragement, for some, present-day, 
schoolboy may . follow Charles Goring’s 
lead and plant young trees in tlie hope of. 
seeing Chanctonbury Hill proud again 
with a crowning’glory. . / . . 

Charles ,Goring himself lies in .a grave¬ 
yard at the foot of the hill, but unluippily. 
. his grave was dug at a point from which 
, the Ring itself cannot be seen. 


MR SPEAKER 

King of the Commons 

The new Parliament comes into 
existence with . the * election . of the 
Speaker. •*•'.■■ . ■ 

"■ Once again this high office is held by 
Captain FitzRoy,", arid his election on. 
Tuesday established Parliament in being, . 
.tlie actual session being open ..A- by the ■ 
King next Tuesday. The new Cabinet 
is little changed from the old. 

There cannot be a Parliament without ; 
a Speaker. Iiis office is one of the most. 
ancient and important in our legislative 
system. It was created in days when 
Parliament had only the right to present 
petitions to the’Sovereign: when if met. 
and talked over'grievancesj hopes, and 
aspirations,; and •: considered matters ■ 
referred to it for discussion* by the 
ruler. The'decision of the Commons .was 
communicated by the Speaker, who alone . 
had the right to approach the King. < 
The Speaker, has his own palace, his. 
own staff, robes which no man may 
imitate,- and his own sceptre—the Mace, 
which his own officer bears before him. 
He rules tlie debates, and i f. his word js ■ 
defied, he has an officer to take the . 
offender to prison. ‘ ■ ’ * • 

Except , in returning thanks for his 
election'lie never actually addresses the 
House. lie never votes, unless the voting 
is a tic, when lie may give a casting vote. * 
In days when Parliament Was less 
securely established in its rights the 
Speaker often stood between the ; nation 
and the tyranny of kings. In the 14th 
century* Sir Peter dc , 1 a Mare suffered 
imprisonment,in theTower for securing 
the banishment from ('curt of a royal 
favourite who had tried to interfere with 
the course of justice. 

William Lcnthall, Speaker when 
Charles, Stuart went to the House to 
arrest the Five Members, vindicated the 
right of Parliament to legislate free from 
royal intimidation. Asked by Charles 
where the five members were, lie sank to 
his knees and answered, " May it please 
your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see 
nor tongue to speak in this place but 
as the House is pleased to direct me.” ; 


EVERY SCHOOL ITS 
OWN SHIP 

Lively Geography 

A TRAMP AND ITS VOYAGES 

Wc ought to know all about ships, 
for we largely live by them, but the 
modern landsman has the haziest ideas 
about the world’s ports and trade routes 
and the vessels that ply to get us food 
and materials. ... ‘ 

The Education Committee of tlie 
LCC favours the novel plan which lias 
been tried ’ during the * last year of 
making geography a lively’subject by 
inducing schools to follow the fortunes 
of ships, * ■ 

The plan is for each school to adopt 
a.ship and.to keep in touch,.with it, 
following its*'voyages on'the" map. The 
children would . learn of the ship’s 
departure with cargo, its Toil to to over¬ 
sea -ports,' its’ discharge of goods,’ its 
picking up of fresh cargo, its homeward 
voyage. • • . - ’ * 

Thus exports and imports would 
become very real, tilings, upon which so 
much depends. TJic world would bccoinc 
a reality, the map a * picture * unfor¬ 
gettable. The officers of the adopted 
vessel would keep in touch with the 
children. ” 

A beginning has been made with four 
London schools, and it is suggested that 
the -plan should be adopted generally. 
A small annual subscription would cover 
costs: Each school would follow tlie 
movement of its ship,' and exchanges 
would gradually extend knowledge to all 
parts of the world. * > : * 

The ideal vessel for such adoption is 
the ” tramp,” the cargo ship, which 
travels on no settled routes but picks 
up cargo wherever it can. 

The L C C scheme is ' to begin with 
too ships for 100 schools,* and it calls 
for a grant for the.purpose of ^200 a year; 

If education becomes so very attrac¬ 
tive the entire nation will long to go to 
School again 1 y 


A Sentinel of Whitehall 


inrlof dogs 

DIENT PORCELAIN IN THE CHINESE ART EXHIBITION 


EMPIRE TRADE GOES UP 

The official analysis of the direction 
of our overseas trade is now available 
for the first nine months of the year. ; 

• Again the proportion of * Imperial 
trade is shown to be an increasing part . 
of the whole. 

Our exports ,lo . British oversea 
markets in January'-September were 
47 per, cent, against 52 to foreign 
markets. . - 

• The. Empire accounts for a quarter, 
of the world, 'so wc sec tliat a fourth ., 
of the world’s people take nearly half *- 
our'exports, ■ , '. L *.*. * 

T As • recently as 1924 the proportion ' 
taken by the Empire was 41 per cent, 
Each year show’s an Imperial gain. 



An imposing figure in the pageantry of London is the Guardsman on sentry-go 
at the Horse Guards in Whitehall, 
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A LITTLE RACE How The Submarine Ladies Of The 


ACROSS THE EARTH CHANGES THE WORLD 

The Maoris Under 
the Flag 

19 STAND AT A GENERAL ELECTION 


■»5 


Germany’s Big Blunder 


They Wore 


Will these proud Dictators stalking 
across Europe and trampling down 
minorities please read the story of liow 
the minority of Maoris have keen 
dealt with in New Zealand ? 

Following the Motherland, New 
Zealand is holding'hcr General Election, 
and part of her duty will be to choose 
the fittest from the 19 Maori candidates 
who arc standing for the four Maori 
constituencies. 

Nowhere is Britain’s record fairer 
than in New Zealand. When we began 
colonisation there the Maoris, a ma'g- 
nificent race pilysically, giftcdin forth , 
lieaiiohs and the aft of war and skilled • 
j n wood carving, were still cannil )als i 11 
the Stone Age, t . 

Friendly Foes 

They! had no metal's, 110 domestic, 
animals except descendants of the pigs 
Captain Cook had left them, 110 litera¬ 
ture, no wool or cotton. They had not 
even bows and arrows, but used wooden 
spears and axes of stone and jade. 

Having conquered the original inhabi¬ 
tants after their arrival by. canoe at tlie 
end of a 2000-mile ocean voyage, they 
resisted tlie coining of the British ; they 
liked them’as. visitors but fought them 
as settlers. Yet nowhere did wc find a 
people of rribre engaging characteristics. 
Often they would get our soldiers into a 
tight .Corner. then they would besiege 
them and send .them 7 food before, re¬ 
suming fightihg, ‘ 

One. engagement between the Maoris 
and The, ,65th. Regiment was .suspended 
by an armistice during which tlie 
natives .and fhe white men mingled 
good-hiunourccUy. The armistice failed 
to ; effect a settlement, so that fighting 
was resumed. “ Lie down, Ilikity-fifth,”. 
they cried to the 65th, 41 wc are going to 
shoot/ 1 , They did not want to hurt their 
new friendly? foes. Three thousand of 
the descendants of those Maoris came to 
Europe tb fight for us in the Great War, 

How the Maoris Were Saved 

Maoris and whites have freely inter¬ 
married, fanners; missionaries, and re¬ 
tired sailors taking Maori wives. One'of 
the ablest of New Zealanders,, a man of 
great administrative ability and elo¬ 
quence, Sir James, Carroll, was tlie son 
of a whaling' sailor and the daughter of. 
a famous Maori family; a well-known 
doctor in London is the son of a white 
missionary and a Maori mother. 

Wc have taught the Maoris the ways 
of civilisation, and have saved them. 
They'"w'crc/dying out through tuber¬ 
culosis, bad feeding, insanitary homes, 
and other evils,, and their numbers 
declined deplorably in spite of all our 
efforts ‘to help them. A generation ago 
the Government attacked the problem 
through the children and taught them 
how to live healthily and happily. 

The little Maoris took their lessons 
home arid saved their race. Between. 
1911 and the last census their numbers 
increased front 49,000 to nearly 64,000. 
They have always been the best-loved 
natives in tlie British Empire; now 
they help to govern their land with 
pride arid ability. 

Many hours of interest and amusement 
are to be found in the Modern Boy's 
Annual. There arc long stories by 
famous boy’s authors, and a host of 
authoritative articles on flying, railways, 
ships, and motors, presented in the most 
fascinating, way. The book is finely 
illustrated and contains full-colour 
platesT The price is 6s; 


When a German submarine sank the 
Lusitania on May 7, 1915, she lost the 
World War by bringing America in. 

But the result was not immediate. 
Tn Iris new book of War Memoirs Mr 
Robert I .arising, Secretary of Sfatc to 
President: Wilson, reminds us that in 
November [916 Wilson was re-elected 
President on the slogan “ lie kept us 
out of war.” 

A few days later Mr Lansing, who felt 
that America must intervene, wrote, “ I 
hope that those blundering Germans will 
blunder soon. The Allies must not be 
beaten.” The blunder soon came. 

-Count Bcrnstorff, the German Ambas¬ 
sador, brought to the Secretary of State 
the famous declaration of unrestricted 
submarine wav : 

All ships met ivilh in a zone round 
Britain , France, Italy, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean would be sunk. 

That was the last straw. President 
Wilson declared war on April. 6, 1917. 
It was high time, for in that month the 
submarine took such toll that, if* the rate 
of loss had continued nine months more, 
Britain would have been starved into 
submission, 

The submarines were, beaten, by 
convoy and-by the strategical disposi¬ 
tions of convoys, the main route Tor 
supplies being the Atlantic, That was 
made possible by America coming in. 

So we were saved, but how narrowly l 


So many excellent examples of nine¬ 
teenth-century dresses were sent to the 
Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet for 
furnishing an arcade of. shops down the 
ages that an. entirely new section is to 
be added to that fascinating museum. 
This will show the development of 
Costume down the Ages. Many a family 
album shows us grandmother"and even 
great-grandmother in the ample dresses 
they wore, .yet at the beginning of. the 
nineteenth century women's dresses were 
as simple in style as they became at its 
close. Wc may see the actual dresses at 
New Barnet, as well as the bonnets, muffs, 
fans, and folding parasols which their 
wearers -used. 


UNDER CHISLEHURST 

By the death of Mr A. 1 >. C, Rogers 
the State has lost a gifted and faithful 
old servant. , 

After a long life in India building 
railways and canals, championing the 
widow and fatherless against oppression, 
he came homo to discharge a strange 
office for the safety of his native land. 

An old friend of Lord Kitchener, 
Rogers suggested to him at the outbreak 
of the war that Woolwich was not the 
safest place in which to concentrate! 
explosives, and that the great caves in 
the chalk underlying part of Cliislehurst 
Common would be tlie ideal place. I-Iis 
advice was taken, and when tlie war 
ended this huge underground store 
contained no less than 50,006 tons of 
explosives. It took two years to clear 
the caves before they could be re¬ 
opened to the curious public. 

Soon after the caves were taken 
over German bombs were dropped 
about Woolwich Arsenal, and after that 
Cliislehurst Common was heavily bombed, 
but the caves were impenetrable. 

So a new chapter was written in the 
already romantic history of Chislclnirst, 
where since 1623 has slept William 
Camden, the immortal antiquary, and 
where, now sleeps William Willett, who 
gave us Daylight Saving. 


The Bear Pays a Winter Call 

We take this from North Wind, the magazine 
of the International Grenfell Association. 

A Labrador family had left their 
winter home to look after itself and 
had gone away sixty miles to the east¬ 
ward to' the summer salmon place. 

A wandering black bear came along 
and decided to borrow the winter resi¬ 
dence. lie burst in at the door, and was 
preparing to make himself at home when, 
to.his surprise and indignation, he saw 
another bear facing him, already in 
possession. Bruin showed Iris teeth, and 
his opponent did the same. Believing 
that the first blow often wins the battle, 
Bruin let loose a terrific upper-cut. 
Results exceeded Iris utmost* expecta¬ 
tions. His opponent vanished completely; 
his paw felt iis if it had struck a moun¬ 
tain side instead of a fellow bear ; and 
a large mirror lay in splinters on the floor. 


The Rag-and-Bone 


A correspondent in the North of England 
sends us this story. 

Mother and I had always been inter¬ 
ested in Tommy because he is the only 
Rag-and-Bone man wc know -who saves 
up for an annual-holiday. Wlicnwc met 
him the other day he looked sad, and 
wc asked why. 

lie told us .his clog Toby had been run 
over, and now he was alone in the world 
once again. It was not very long since his 
wife died, and his holiday at Blackpool 
was not so attractive this year. 

Tommy is certainly an unusual Rag- 
and-Bonc man, for we found him 
leading the yoiing men's Bible class at a 
little Methodist chapel. 1 • - 

After that we were not surprised when 
a neighbour told us- he was taking two 
sons of an unemployed man with him 
on his week's holiday; 


it was pleasant to note the other 
day that, in spite of Signor Mussolini, 
the representatives of 34 nations went 
to Ital}? to attend the International' 
Horticultural Conference. 


IN TOWN THAT NIGHT 

Will our unemployed musicians, wc 
wonder, be able to repress a chuckle 
over one story iri the new book about 
Broadcasting House, Iri Town Tonight ? 

A pianola was left to play a work 
lasting 20 minutes, and when the 
Announcer returned he found that the 
machine had played the opening bars o ver 
and over again during the whole time. 


A GREAT EVIL IS 
NO MORE 

40 Trades Protected 
Against Sweating 

THE GOOD THAT PARLIAMENT 
CAN DO 

Oy a Special Correspondent 

What good work can be done by 
wise legislation, even in the most 
difficult of industrial and social prob*,- 
lems, is illustrated by the triumphant 
defeat of sweating. 

The word Sweating came to be applied 
years ago to trades in which the pay 1 was 
so poor that it hardly sufficed to keep 
body and soul together. In particular it 
affected work done by needy people in 
their own homes, the employer having 
no factory and thus avoiding capital 
costs. The employer gave out the 
material and the homes became the 
factory. Often the work was done in 
most insanitary conditions. Sweating 
also existed in workshops and factories; 

In Bethnal Green 

The writer remembers a sweating den 
he visited many years ago. It was in 
Bethnal Green, where little or nothing, 
alas ! is green today. In a small, dirty 
room a consumptive man lay dying. 
On a table was a small coffin. The wife 
and several children were at work on 
cardboard boxes, which were piled on 
the table with the coffm. " 

In 1907 the crusade against this sort 
of thing was followed by a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
recommended that the principle of .the 
minimum wage should be applied to, 
certain sweated trades and that Trade 
Boards should be set up for the purpose. 
The Act applied tb a limited number of 
trades, and succeeded so well that its 
operations were extended. ! Now some 
40 tirades are covered. To give an ilheW 
tration, cardboard box-making was in¬ 
cluded because the workers earned only 
a few pence an hour ; now men earn at 
this work over a shilling an hour arid 
women over scvcnpcncc. Generally, it 
may bo said, no once sweated trade 
now earns less than these figures. 


Not long ago a British motorist whosq 
car bears the registration letters BLB 
went on tour through Europe. 

He visited Czcclio-SJovakia and 
motored through the provinces of 
Jasina, Volovc, Strba, Strbskc, Rleso, 
and Brno. Everywhere he went grown¬ 
up people and schoolchildren crowded 
round the car, shaking with mirth. At 
one place children held their sides and 
rolled on the ground chuckling. 

By the time the motorist reached 
Brno ho was in a mood of sullen exaspera ¬ 
tion, quite bewildered at the attitude of 
the people. 

” What's come over you ?•” lie curtly 
asked his Czech host, who could not 
conceal, his mirth. 

” Why, it’s BLB,” the host ex¬ 
plained. ” Do you not .know it is our. 
word for Idiot 


Sim and Sam, The Tantalising Twins 

oK> 




A Surprise For the Grocer 
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WALNUT TREE NEWS THREE LONDONS HOW To SOLVE THE WONDERS OF URSA 


English Fruits in . 
Their Season 
STORY OF A STRAWBERRY BUSH 

Our fine old English walnut is to 
be restored to its rightful home on the 
English sideboard. 

Too long its place has been usurped 
by the kiln-dried walnut of # Italy, 
which, though dry and somewhat taste¬ 
less, has the merit of being neither 
mouldy nor shrivelled. More than 6000 
tons of walnuts were imported from the 
Continent into this country last year; but 
after six years of experiment the East 
Mailing Research Station in Kent is 
confident that it can now grow an English 
walnut, large, rich in flavour, plump, 
not bitter, and not inclined to shrivel. 

That is the English walnut as it was 
in our young days, when the old ladies 
at Covent Garden used to peel it, and 
the costermongers sold it from their 
barrows at “ Eight a penny and all 
cracked.’* There arc old walnut trees 
which still produce it, and a few years 
ago wc knew of one whose crop was 
sold for jC|o. 

We learned at the same time the mean¬ 
ing of the foolish old rhyme, ending 
The walnut tree, 

The more you beat it, the better it be. 

A walnut tree is beaten with long staves 
to bring the fruit down. 

Not Enough Old Trees 

The reason for the decay of the 
English walnut is that there arc not 
enough of the old trees, and that the 
newer ones are raised from seed and 
often bear nuts of poor quality. The 
East Mailing walnut trees are the 
result of grafting a shoot from a foreign 
tree on an English seedling plant. 

This is taking a leaf out of the book 
(or the orchard) of the rival, and the 
pleasing result is that in two or three 
years time the English walnut will be 
on the market in numbers and quality 
sufficient to place it above all others. 

It is what wc expect of a land which 
grows the English strawberry. One of 
the big French horticultural firms has 
tried for a number of years to grow a 
strawberry bush on which the straw¬ 
berries should hang like gooseberries. 
The bush and the strawberries depending 
on • it were produced, but the fruit 
developed a hard kernel, making it unfit 
to cat. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 

A Little Help Buys Health - 
and Happiness 

The Annual Report of the Children’s 
House helps those of us who live far 
from, Eagling Road, Bow, E3, to see 
pictures in their minds of what is done 
to make the Kingdom of Heaven seem a 
possibility in sad streets. We have 
glimpses of play-hours for boys and 
•girls of all ages, gymnastic and hand¬ 
work 'classes, clubs for mothers and 
fathers, and a health club to keep the 
whole family well. Wc read of dramatic 
performances, of glorious excursions into 
Epping Forest, and of camps for babies 
and lasses and lads. * ' 

In contrast to these happy pictures 
are sombre ones of homes where there arc 
never any'sheets for the beds, and where 
the table is rarely laid for a meal. There 
arc tragic scenes of boys kept indoors be¬ 
cause their clothes arc .pawned for drink, 
and of hard-pressed mothers spending 
g even pence to obtain a shilling loan. 

Tlicro arc other pictures, too, which 
have no basis in fact; they are just 
what might be if only the helpers and 
the money were forthcoming. 

Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in My name receiveth Me. 

If You Want Peace 
Stop War Supplies 


The Great Movement 
Outward 

LGC LOSES POPULATION 

There are three familiar Londons: 
the City, the London County Council 
area, and the Outer Circle. 

The ancient City, complete with its 
historic Lord Mayor, turtle soup, and 
coachman almost too magnificent to 
be, is the very heart of the town, con¬ 
taining only 677 acres. 

L C C London contains over 74,000 
acres and is divided into 28 boroughs, 
each with a mayor. 

Then there is Greater London, con¬ 
sisting of the Metropolitan Police area 
of nearly 448,000 acres and including 
all Middlesex and parts of Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. 

In this Greater London the LCC 
area is losing population, while the outer 
ring gains by the LCC loss. In 1921 
LCC London had just over 4,470,000, 
but by r931 the population had dropped to 
about 4,386,000. Since then the fall has 
been rapid, the officials estimating that 
in the middle of last year it was no more 
than 4,230,200. 

A Problem of the Future 

Greater London, on the other liaiid, 
has never ceased to grow. Outer 
London (Greater London minus LCC 
London) had 4,170,800 people in 1934, 
or little less than LCC London, and 
there is no doubt that the next census 
will show that Outer London has forged 
ahead of the inner circle. 

Greater London has been growing 
since records were made. When will it 
cease to grow ? The answer is a little 
uncertain, because industry and trade 
are still moving southward. That 
process must be checked, however, with 
the general fall in population which 
will soon begin. 


Work Problem 

Idle Men Find Something 
To Do 

Two of the schemes to help the people 
in the Distressed Area of Durham are 
proving both popular and successful. 

One of them is the idea the C N has 
been. advocating for years, setting the 
idle men to do special work in return for 
their unemployment pay. This volun¬ 
tary labour scheme has been suggested 
by the unemployed themselves. Mr 
Malcolm Stewart lias recently visited 
the largest, at Tow Law, where 140 men 
are turning the derelict site of an iron¬ 
works into a park. More than 20,000 
tons of earth will be moved, and the men 
are going to do it in return for clothing 
and a midday meal, which the Commis¬ 
sioner is providing as well as the neces¬ 
sary tools. 

The other scheme is land settlement, 
46 holdings providing 1000 men with 
work, into which they have thrown 
themselves with enthusiasm. At Mount 
Pleasant each nian has a five-acre plot, 
and the little group of 19 have already 
6000 poultry. * They are about to build 
pigsties, and it* is expected that each 
man will market 50 pigs a year. 

The ' county authorities arc en¬ 
thusiastic about the eagerness of the 
unemployed to seize these opportunities, 
and they are to be increased. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects* of interest. 

Ch’ien Lung jade bowl . . .£1200 

A manuscript by Alexander Pope £330 
Dickens’s receipt to a publisher. £250 
Canadian 2-cent stamp, 1868-72. £215 
Shakespeare 2nd folio, 1632 . . £210 

Volume of 28 views, 1 768 . . £120 

Indian half-anna stamp, 1852 . £43 

Wordsworth 1st ed., 1835 . . £20 


The CN Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one question on each card with name and address. 


How Does the Oyster Keep 
Its Shell Closed? 

A n oyster exercises a great deal of 
power in keeping its shell closed. 
An instance has been known of a mouse 
•trying to make a meal off a live oyster 
which had opened its shell, and being 
strangled by the oyster closing its shell 
so tightly that the mouse’s head was 
almost severed. 

The valves of an oyster shell are 
joined by a hinge of ligament attached 
to ridges on the outer, part of the liingc- 











The hinge of ligament acts as a spring, and the muscle 
grips Doth valves. When the muscle is released the 
shell springs open 

margin, so that the tough ligament, is 
stretched in closing, and therefore acts 
as a spring. ' As Sbon as the force that 
holds the valves together is released the 
oyster shell springs open. In order to 
close its shell the oyster is furnished 
with a single muscle of great power. 
This is known popularly as the heart, 


and extends from the centre of one 
valve, through the animal, to the centre 
of the other. By using its single muscle 
the oyster can hold its shell tightly 
together, but the moment it relaxes the 
muscle open fly the valves. 

What Are Isobars ? 

Lines on a map to connect places with 
the same barometric pressure. 

When Was Coffee Introduced as 
a Beverage? 

The custom is said to have originated in 
Abyssinia, where the Coffea arabica is a 
native tree ; and to have been introduced 
into Arabia, whence it spread to Europe. 

Why is the Adelphl So Called ? 

From a Greek word meaning brothers. 
The houses in this quarter of London were 
built by the brothers Adam, after whom 
the streets between Adelphi Terrace and 
the Strand were named. 

What is St John's Bread ? 

The.long, flat, dried pods of the carob 
tree, which arc also called locusts. They are 
called St John's bread from being identified 
by some writers with the locusts eaten by 
John the Baptist in the wilderness. But 
the winged insect is still catch in the East. 

Where Was the Scene of the Legend 
of The M istletoe Bough ? 

. There are several claimants, including 
Grey’s Court, Ilenley-on-Thames; Harwell 
Old Hall, Winchester; Malshanger near 
Basingstoke; and Bramshall, between 
Aldershot and Reading. 

What is the Origin of the Name 
House of Windsor ? 

It dates from July 1917* during the 
Great War, when by Proclamation King 
George the Fifth declared that henceforward 
, his family should be known, as the House 
and Family of Windsor. The four Georges, 
William the Fourth, and Queen Victoria be¬ 
longed to the House of Hanover, and Edward 
the Seventh to the House of Saxe-Coburg.- 


MINOR 

The Pole Star a Colossal 
Bubble of Fire 

A DYING SOLAR SYSTEM 

By the C N Astronomer 

The familiar Pole Star (or Polaris), 
whose position relative to the other 
stars of Ursa Minor was described in 
last week’s C N, usually receives but a 
passing glance just'to get our bearings ; 
but do wo realise what an impressive 
scene would be witnessed were Polaris 
as near to us as our Sun instead of being, 
as it appears, some 29,430,000 times 
farther away, or about 465 light-years 
distant ? 

Observed through a comparatively 
small telescope Polaris js seen to be 
composed of two stars, one of nearly 
second magnitude and one about ninth. 
It is probable, however, that the two 



Outline of Ursa Minor, showing its position in 
the evening now 

are seen in the line of sight and that 
actually one is far beyond the other. 
It is the larger yellowish star which 
interests us. This radiates something 
like 1560 times more light and heat 
than our Sun, and is therefore a giant; 
but the light docs not come entirely 
from one sun, for the spectroscope has 
revealed the presence of a much smaller 
companion at an average distance of 
about 291,000,000 miles, as well as can 
be calculated at present. The fact that 
the great central sun of Polaris is subject 
to terrific periodical outbursts which 
cause it to expand like a colossal bubble 
of fire complicates these spectroscopic 
measurements somewhat. 

These periodic convulsions are not 
perceptible to the naked eye, for they 
change Polaris apparently only from 
2'3 to 2‘4 magnitude, but they arc 
repeated at intervals of about every 
four days. It appears that vast clouds 
of limy vapour are erupted to a great 
height, so far as to produce a consider¬ 
able expansion of the sun, which has 
been likened to an expanding shell of 
fire. This subsequently falls back again, 
at a slower rate as cooled material, very 
much as the material of the eruptive 
prominences on our Sun does. On 
Polaris, however, while being so regular, 
it appears as a pulsation ; thus Polaris 
is found to be a Ccplicid Variable type of 
star. Round this inferno of eveivchanging 
fire and fury the lesser sun pursues its 
course, taking nearly 30 years to 
complete a revolution. 

Beta in Ursa Minor, also known as 
Kochab, is about 296 light-years away; 
therefore to appear so bright at this 
distance it must radiate nearly 1000 
times more light than our Sun. 

Epsilon and Its Companion 

Gamma in Ursa Minor is also com¬ 
posed of two suns, very different in 
type, however, from those of Polaris. 
White-liot suns resembling Sirius, they 
are known to revolve very rapidly and 
almost in contact. , 

The little fourth-magnitude star 
Epsilon is of great interest because it is 
similar to our Sun, though much smaller 
and, as might be expected, more 
advanced in stellar evolution and de¬ 
cline. Its mass, or the amount of 
material composing it, together with 
that of a small “ companion ” sun or 
flaming world, amounts, according to 
Plaskett, to less than one-seventh that 
of our Sun. This ■ " companion" 
revolves round the larger sun at an 
average distance of 21,700,000 miles 
in only 39-J days at an average speed 
of 20' miles a second. G. F. M 
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• • .when you feel 
dry as the calculus I 


Here’s a lesson that school¬ 
masters themselves — like all 
the world’s workers — should 
learn. Let us put it this way: 
one Rowntrce’s Fruit Pastille 
into one dry throat goes once — 
and leaves no dry throat. And 
the logic of the thing is this : 
ltowntree’s Gums and Pastilles 
really taste of real fruit. Why, 
these flavours would satisfy a 
professor of botany — and re¬ 
fresh the throat of a ten mile 
runner! 


JUOCY-FIRUITS 

(Soft) 

FRUIT PASTILLES 

(Medium) 


Sold loose and in packets, 6d. 
per 1 lb 

. Assorted Sampling Packets 3d. 

and <Sd. containing all three con- 
; sistencies in a wide variety of 
real-fruit flavours.' 

Onr. tiC.Y 



CLEAR GUMS 

(Hard) 


In tubes (Gums ^ £ 
and Pastilles) only Jm ’ 






ASK FOR 


Crawford’s 
Scotch Shortbread 

The Shortbread of Tradition 

DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 

SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 


THE LAW AS A DEBT 
COLLECTOR 

Hard Cases of the Poor 

THINGS TO BE BETTER 
ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 

Tlic hard case of the person im¬ 
prisoned for debt has been mitigated, 
but not abolished, by the Money Pay¬ 
ments Act of this year, which comes into 
force on January 1. 

In the ON we have often directed 
attention to the fact that every year 
tens of thousands of poor people are sent, 
to prison, not directly because they are 
debtors, but for " contempt of court"; in 
other words, for being unable to comply, 
with a court order to pay. 

The new Act will allow magistrates 
to be more lenient. In advising magis¬ 
trates on the subject the Home Office 
uses the now familiar word Sanctions 
in the sense of punishment. The punitive 
sanction to a law consists of a penalty 
for breaking it. The Home Office points 
out that " imprisonment is the ultimate 
sanction n for those who do not pay 
tlicir debts, but ** it is not a sanction 
that ought lightly to be applied” 

The principle of the new Act is that 
the grave step of sending a debtor to 
prison should only be taken in general 
cases after an inquiry as to the means 
of the defaulter in his presence. 

This will make all the difference in 
thousands of eases, and what a difference 
it is l While imprisoned a debtor cantfot 
earn money to pay his debt, and when 
he is released he often finds it .difficult 
to get his old job back or find a new one. 
The present system in too many cases 
makes the law a heartless debt collector, 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If It is Next Week 

Dee. t. Henry l of England died near Rouen 1135 

2. Francis Xavier died at San Chian, China 1552 

3. “Dreakspear; only English Pope, elected . 1154 

4. Thomas Carlyle born at Ecclefechan * 1795 

5. Mozart the composer died at Vienna . 1791 

3. Warren Hastings born at Churchill . . 1732 

7. De Lesseps, maker of Suez Canal, died 1894 

A Great Christian Missionary 

Francis of. Xavier, Xavier being a 
Spanish castle at the foot of the Pyrenees, • 
became famous as "the Apostle oh 
the Indies." ' ' 

At the age of 28 lie and five other’ 
men,. 11 nder the; leadcrsliip of 1 gnatius 
Loyola, another native of the Spanish, 
Pyrenees,. ..formed. 
the Society of 
Jesus, k n o w 11 
popularly as the 
■ Jesuits. 

Xavier sailed for 
Portuguese India 
in 1541, and during 
the next eleven. 
years founded’ 
Roman Catholic* 
missionary settle-, 
ments along the 
coasts of India, in Ceylon, Malacca, the 
Fast Indian Archipelago, and Japan. It 
was while seeking to extend his work to 
China that he died of fever on the Chinese; 
coast at 46, . 

Tlis converts are said to have num¬ 
bered hundreds of thousands, who pro-; 
fossed the Christian faith after being; 
taught the Creed, the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and the Lord’s Prayer. * 


BOOM IN ACCORDIONS 

The Surprising Tilings That 
just Happen 

fix human affairs one of the most sur¬ 
prising things is the sudden springing 
of a certain article or amusement or 
method into popularity. * 

The latest symptom of the sort is the 
boom in the Accordion. 

This instrument of music (or, as some 
would say, of torture) was invented in 
Vienna as long ago as 1829; and now 
it lias become popular. Advertising did 
not do it; it just happened. 

It is sold at all sorts of prices. It has 
the virtue, at least, of being a complete 
musical instrument, with a treble and a 
bass like the piano. It : has a keyboard 
for one hand and stops - for the other, 
and a bellows. It is easily learned and is 
very useful in dance bands. In variety 
entertainments it appears as a solo 
instrument giving fearful and wonderful 
effects. There arc 200 accordion clubs 
in existence, and the trade has become 
a big one. 

GLASS TO CUT GLASS 

Nearly as Hard as a Diamond 

A glass that will cut glass is the latest 
product of the scientific furnace. 

It is fused zirconium oxide glass, 
quite transparent, and next in hardness to 
carborundum, which is only slightly less 
hard than the diamond. The fusing of 
this remarkable substance is brought 
about in an equally remarkable way, 
by the aid of a sun furnace invented at 
the Zeiss works of Jena. 

A plane mirror is made to follow the 
course of the Sun, gathering up its rays 
and reflecting them into a 100-inch 
searchlight mirror. There the rays arc 
brought to a focus, and in this sun 
furnace the temperature is raised to 
over 5600 degrees Fahrenheit. Higher 
temperatures may 7 be reached, for this is 
hardly more than half that of the Sun's 
surface ; but it is enough to melt metals, 
and to produce the glass which when 
cooled has this extraordinary hardness: 



Francis Xavier 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr Richard 
Morse will tell listeners why winter is an 
ideal time for the watching of birds.-'. 
There may be fewer birds than in slim¬ 
mer time, but the leaftessness of tree and 
hedgerow renders them more apparent- 
Mr Morse will also instruct the town 
dweller in the watching of bird life. 

Do you know that railway sleepers 
arc made from a wood called iron wood ? 
It is a typical product of the.forests of 
Burma, of which Mr Baker is to talk on 
Thursday. Although Burma covers an 
area of about 230,000 square miles, there 
are only about 2000 miles of roads, and 
most of the traffic is carried on the rivers,. 

Professor Haklanc is going to tell 
listeners on Friday about the making of 
plants by men; for example, making 
banana palms which produce fruits but 
no seeds. ; ■■ 

England and Wales^National 

Monday, 2.5 Organic and Artificial 
Manures ; by Ik A. Keen, 2.30 Music—Re¬ 
vision \ by Ernest Read. 

Tuesday, f 11.30 Imperial Defence: bv 
Stephen King-Hall. 2.5 Bird-Watching in 
December: by .Richard. Morse. 2.30 His¬ 
torical Films : by S. P. B. Mais. 
Wednesday, 2.5 The King's Men Come to 
the Village : by Rhoda Power, 2.30 Hide 
and Armour: by A, I). Peacock. 
Thursday, 11.30 Burma: by J. N. L 
Baker. 2.5 The People of South Lam 
cashirc : by John Hilton.. 2.30 The Three 
Strong Men of Japan : by Eileen Power. 
Friday, 2.5 The High Tatra of Slovakia : 
by Godfrey Lias. 2.30 Music—The Term’s 
Experience : by Thomas Armstrong. 3.35 
Making New Plants ; by Professor J. Ik S, 
Haldane. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 South-East Australia: bv 
J. S, Belt. T 

Tuesday, 2.5 English. Composition—-Argu¬ 
ment : by J. L. ITa relic. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Mary Queen of Scots ; by 
Professor j! D. Maclric. 2.30 Same as 
National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Ploughing in the Scottish 
Countryside : by Dr W. O. Ogg. 2.30 As 
National. 

Friday, 2.0 Weekly News Review. 3 .to 
R obin Redbreast: by G. W. MacAULter. 
3.35'As National '. .. 
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NEW 
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\c\ 


BRITISH 

*• AND c: 

guaranteed:; 


\ /, 1 ii : :ENGJNEERIN'G ■ FOR BOYS - HORNBY'S' ORIGINAL SYSTEM - FI RSt : ; PATENTE D 


The world-famous Meccano Engineering Constructional Toy increases its fascination 
for boys every year. Hundreds of working mechanical models can be built with it, and 
new and delightful additions are constantly being made. There are 305 engineering parts 
in the system, all accurately made and standardised, and everything is so simple that boys 
can commence to build and enjoy themselves at once. 

Prices of Meccano Outfits.from 2/6 to 400/-. 

One day a bright boy and his father paid a visit to the 
Meccano Factory, and their adventures there have been 
set down in a fascinating book entitled M Dick's Visit to 
Meccanoland.” Send your name and address, and the 

names and addresses of three of % 

your chums, for a FREE copy of this 
hook. Put No. 27 after your own 
name for reference. 


THE NEW MECCANO MAGIC MOTOR 

Now wc have added to the fun of the Meccano 
hobby by Introducing the Meccano Magic Motor, 



a marvellous new clockwork mechanism for 
driving models in Outfits A (5/—) ; B (7/6); 
C (10/-). It only costs 2/-. 



Ono of the 3.30 model s 
made with Outfit C, 
Price 10/• 


One of die 98 moc/efs 
made with Outfit A> 
Price 5/- 


One cf the 219 models 
made with Outfi . 6, 
Price 7,6 


This magnificent model aeroplane is built v/ith No, 2 
Special Aeroplane Outfit 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF MECCANO LIMITED 

UOPMPV"’ TP A 

JT1W£\1>ID Jl CLOCKWORK JL 

The new Hornby Electric Trains reach the pinnacle of electrical perfection. They represent the greatest advance over 
made in electrically driven model trains. Everything is perfectly safe and simple. 

Then there is the fine range of incomparable Hornby Clockwork Trains that have stood up to every test for years. A 
speedy and powerful mechanism is fitted in each locomotive and everything is guaranteed^ 

Start a Home Railway System now— but make sure it's a HORNBY. 

Prices of Hornby Electric Train Sets from 15/- to 75/% . 

Prices of Hornby Clockwork Train Sets from 4/M to 65/% „ 

All the Hornby Trains are fully described and illustrated in colours in the new “ Book of Hornby Trains and Meccano 
Products ” described below. 



A splendid model of a sports two-seater built with No. 2 
Motor Car Outfit 




A selection of popular Dinky Toys 


AEROPLANE CONSTRUCTOR 

These Aeroplane Outfits contain interchangeable parts 
with which magnificent true-to-type aeroplanes can be 
made, each one a joy to look at and to play with. . 

Prices of Aeroplane Outfits from 3/3 to 2!/-, 

MOTOR CAR CONSTRUCTOR 

Sports four-seaters, Coupes, Speed Cars and other fine 
models can be built with these Outfits, each one a master¬ 
piece of automobile construction. Everything is provided, 
including a powerful, long running clockwork motor. 

Prices of Motor Car Outfits 10/- and 20/-, 

DINKY BUILDER 

This is one of the most fascinating building systems 
ever given to young children to play with. The beauti¬ 
fully enamelled parts enable boys or gilds to build hun¬ 
dreds of toys, each one a real strong plaything. 

Prices of Dinky Builder Outfits from 2/6 to 7/M. 

DINKY TOYS 

There are now more than 200 of' these delightful 
miniatures, and new ones are coming along all the time. 
The series includes Motor Cars, Garage, Petrol Pumps, 
Service Huts, Road Signals of all kinds,* and scores of 
others, all beautifully, finished in rich colours. 

Prices of Dinky Toys from Id, to 1/6, 

f 

MECCANO LTD, DEPT. 27, 


KEMEX CHEMICAL OUTFITS 

Explore the wonders of chemistry with a Kemex 
Chemical Outfit. Each Outfit contains material and 
instructions for carrying out a wide range of fascinating 
experiments. Prices from 5/- to 25/-. 

ELEKTRON ELECTRICAL OUTFITS 

These fine Outfits contain full equipment for carrying 
out important experiments in magnetism, In static 
electricity and in current electricity. 

Prices of Elektron Electrical Outfits 6/6 and 17/6. 

HORNBY SPEED BOATS 

Hornby Speed Boats and Hornby Racing Boats are the 
most reliable and attractive mode! boats ever produced. 
Each one is strongly made and beautifully finished in 
smart colours. 

Prices of Hornby Boats from 2/11 to 16/6. 

GET THIS FINE BOOK TO-DAY 

Of all the wonder¬ 
ful Meccano Cata¬ 
logues that we have 
ever published ** The 
Book of Hornby 
Trains and Meccano 
Productsis the 
finest. It is printed 
throughout in full 
colour and lists a 
total of 1,450 articles. 

Make sure to get a 
copy to-day from 
your dealer, price 9d. If you have any difficulty 
send 9d, to us, and a copy will be sent to you by 
return of post. 

BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13. 
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DIVING FOR A FORTUNE 


Serial Story 
By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 5 
The Sink Holo 

R on turned quickly. “ What a cliap you 
arc, Lull Always getting up scares.' 1 
** It might happen. 1 * Lai said. “ Slavcn 
may be hanging about, watching. If ho 
knows there's a diver on the island he'd do 
his utmost to stop our getting the pearls.” 

“ It's the last thing he's likely to know.” 
Ron retorted. "He knows we’re wrecked 
and that how lie can foreclose. That's all 
he cares about.” . 

Old Sam called to Ron. “ Guess you’d, 
better put the phones" on anil listen to what 
1 >illy's got to say, ’' he told him. “ I doti’t 
hear too well with this pump going.'* 

.Ron put the telephone over, his cars. At 
once lie was conscious of a bubbling of air 
and sounds of slow movement. 

“ Arc you at the bottom, yet, Mr Macli- 
lin ? ” he asked. 

“ I'm down. But drop the Mister, Ron, 
j\Iy friends call me Billy.” 

Ron felt a little thrill of pleasure. u All 
right,” he said. V How deep is it ? ” . 

*! Twenty-six fathoms. That’s pretty 
near iGo feet. / I'm all right but I can't 
move fast. Water feels thick, if you got mo.” 
“ Is.it 'dark ? ”./ 

“ Not quite. Sort of blue light, but can’t 
see far.” 

” Have you found the Spartan ? ” 

"'Not yet. It’s thick down here ; weeds 
and stuff. Big cliff behind me, but pretty 
Hat underfoot.” 

There was a long wait. Old Sam glanced 
at the sky. “ Wind coming, I reckon,” he 
said, 

“ What—a storm ? ” Ron asked anxiously. 
“ Just a breeze,” was the brief reply. 
Billy's voice again from below. “ I've 
got her. Bumped right up against her.” 

“ He’s found her * ” Ron told the others. 
" That's fine,” said Rastus delightedly. 
Ron spoke through the phone. “ Wliat’s 
that yon say, Billy—-capsized ? ” 

“ It’s a fact, son. I never saw a wreck 
that way before; she’s upside-down.” 

“ Then you can't get into the cabin ? ” 
Ron asked anxiously. 

V ril need a stick of dynamite.” 

“ Can I send it down, 33 illy ? ” 

Take too long for me to fix it. I've 
been down about as long as I can stand. 
I'm conting. up. But don’t worry. I’ll go 
down in the afternoon and blast her. Tell 
Sam I’m starting up right away.” 

About time, too,” was all Sam said 
when Ron told him. 

Ron realised that a breeze had risen and 
was steadily strengthening, and before long 
the schooner way pitching uncomfortably. 
Billy meantime was coming up by stages, 
and by the time he reached surface spray 
was breaking right over the schooner, and 
they, were .only too glad to; get. up the 
anchor and run foi* shelter. Again wise old 
Sam looked at the sky. 

“ No, more diving today, Bill,” he re¬ 
marked; ‘ 

‘‘ Don't look like it,” Billy admitted. He 
turned to the brothers. ” Don’t you worry,” 
he told them. ‘‘This won't last.” 

Disappointed as they were, his cheery 
confidence put fresh heart into the boys. 

Rastus stayed aboard the schooner with 
Sam, but the boys went with Billy back to 
his camp and had’ dinner. Then, as it was 
still blowing briskly, they decided to ex¬ 
plore the island and see if they could find 
anything for supper. Billy said there were 
some rabbits, so took liis gun. 

They saw only otic rabbit, which bolted 
before Billy could get a shot. Lai plunged 
into a patch of scrub to try to drive it 
out and Ron heard a yell and a thud. 

“ What's up ? ” he shouted. 

” Look out! ” came a smothered cry 
from Lai. 

'* Where are you ? ” Ron demanded. 

“In a hole—-regular pit trap. I'm not 
hurt, but I can't’get out without help.” 

Pushing through the bushes, Ron found 
himself on the edge of a pit. It was about 
eight feet deep and . the same across. 
Luckily the-bottom was deep in dcadlcaves, 
Lai had taken no harm from his tumble, 
but, as he said, ho could not get out with¬ 
out help. 

Billy lay flat on his stomach, got hold of 
Lai and pulled him up. 

Lai stared down into the pit. “ Who in 
the world took the trouble to dig a hole 
like that ? .” he said. 

“It dug itself,” said Billy, with a laugh. 
“It’s what they call a sink hole. There's 
a thin layer of limestone. just below the 


surface with hollows under it, and some¬ 
times it' breaks away and drops down. . 
Some of these holes arc regular wells full of 
water, • So you were lucky.” , . 

They walked all round the island but saw 
no more rabbits. On the.way back Billy 
showed them another sink hole. This was 
only about six feet deep, but had a kind of 
cave in one side. 

“ I use it for a larder,” 33 illy said. " It’s 
the coolest place on the island.” 

Billy opened a tin of corned beef r for 
supper, mixed it with chopped onions and 
broken biscuit; and fried "it in a pan. The 
boys voted it first-rate, Afterwards they 
sat by the fire nnd yarned. Billy was telling 
jliem .a story when. Rastus came running. 

.“Marsc Billy,” lie panted, " dar's ! a 
launch Coming in and a heap , of men 
aboard. Marsc Setters, he say to tell yo' he 
link dem some bl) dat Slavcn's gang'and 
dat dey's alter ns folk.” ; '■ • 

“ How many men, Rastus ? ” 

“ Reckon deve’s eight or ten. Bad folk, 
Marsc Setters say.” 

“They’re bad right enough,” Billy 
growled. He turned to the boys. “ They 
mustn't know you are on the island. You'd 
better hide. The sink hole’s the place. 
Now scoot. ■ Lie low until I come for you.” 

The sink hole was only about 50 yards 
from Billy’s camp and was just inside a belt 
of thick scrub. By this time it' was nearly 
dark, so the risk of the boys being spotted 
by the enemy was very small. Standing on 
a box at the bottom Ron was able to see 
over the rim, while the bushes overhead 
likl him perfectly. 

“ There's a light,” he tokl the others. 
” They’re coming to Billy's fire. Three—- 
four—-five of them. All armed.” 

“ Slavcn’s men ? ” Lai asked. 

“ Certain to be. They’re at the fire and 
Billy’s standing up to meet them.' I wish 
I could hear wliat they were saying.”-" - - 

“They won’t get much change out of 
Billy,” Lai said. Ron did not answer. lie 
was watching the scene by the fire. The 
leader of Slavcn's men, a thick-set, hard- 
faced fellow, was questioning Billy, and 
Billy was answering quietly and peacefully. 
The leader raised ids voice, so that Ron 
could hear him plainly ? 


“ You big oaf, you may be telling the 
truth, but I’m going to search the island. 
And if you're lying it'll be bad for you.” 
He paused. “ And you'll come along with 
us/' he added angrily. . 

CHAPTER 6 
In the Fog 

fVTnEV’iuc coming this .way/ 5 Ron 

t whispered, and ducked back. 

The party passed within a few yards 
of the edge of the scrub and Ron felt 
‘sluyers creepuig down his spine. If these 
men spotted. ;tho footprints they were 
bonnet to find them. , Blit they passed on.; 

' Lai spoke? “ Our dinghy, Ron,” he said 
in a scared voice. “ I'd forgotten that. 

: Suppose they find, it ? ” . .. 

I never thought of that/' Ron replied. 
“But it's pulled well up under the bank 
and it's too dark to spot it.” 

Time dragged on. There was no sign of 
Billy or of the enemy. TJie boys grew 
very anxious. It was nearly midnight 
when at last they heard steps in the distance. 

“They're coming up from the other 
, side,” Ron said, and got back on his box. 
“No,” he said presently. “ It|s only one. 
It's Billy, He's coming back to the fire.” 

Ron sighed with relief. “He’s all right, 
anyhow.”. 

“ Then we can come out,” Lai said. . 

“ No. Billy said we were to wait till lie 
Came for its. Sit tight.” 

. Billy reached the camp and built up the 
fire into a blaze. But ho [did not even 
glance in the direction of the sink hole, 
lie heated up some; coffee and drank it, 
then went into the tent. 

“What's he playing at ? ” Lai demanded. 
“ Have we got to stay here all night ? ” 

“ We stay here until lie comes for ns,” 
Ron said firmly. “ Whatever Billy docs 
you can be sure'lie's got good reason for it. 
Best thing you can do, Lai, is to try and 
get some sleep.” 

“ Sleep on this bare rock ! ?* retorted Lai. 

“ Better do that than run any silly 
chances.” 

Lai "submitted ) he usually did when 
Ron put lus foot down. The wind had 
fallen, the sky had cleared, and stars were 
twinkling overhead. It grew quite cold 
and they shivered. Toward morning a 
dank, cold fog climbed up from the sea 
and covered everything in a clammy cloud. 
Now the cold was really bitter. It was 
impossible to sleep, and Lai got almost sulky. 


Jacko Gets Well Paid 


P*ather Jacko was feeling cross; 
* something bad upset his digestion. 
“ The road’s a disgrace I 55 lie declared. 
“ What do we pay rates for, I should 
like to know ? ” 

He was staring angrily through the 
window at the untidy road, which was 
strewn with leaves. • r ' 

“ It’s last night’s gale,” replied Mother 
Jacko, “ And the Corporation men 


*' Hi, my lad ! ” he bellowed. 44 You 
can't leave those rubbish heaps there. 
Cart 'em off out of the way.” 

, Jacko looked glum. 

“Get a move on! ” ordered the 
policeman. 41 You'd belter cart them 
to your back garden arid make a bonfire 
of the lot.” 

Jacko nodded, and fetched a sack, 
which he filled. Then lie dragged it to 



He shot the leaves on the lawn 


won’t be round again till tlic end of 
the week,” she added. 

• Mr Jacko glared through the window. 
“ Good mind to pay someone to do it‘at 
once,” lie grunted; 

Jaclco pricked up his cars. “ Here's 
your man, Dad,” ho said, “For 
sixpence I'll make the road look a 
perfect treat.” 

His father agreed. Jacko marched 
outside" with 1 a big, stiff broom and 
started sweeping. 

Swish ! The leaves shot about, and 
soon little piles of them were lying by 
the roadside. 

Presently a policeman strolled up. 


tlic garden and ‘shot the 16 aves bn the 
lawn. Over and over again he did it. 

‘ ‘ This j ob’s worth more than sixpence,' ’ 
lie grunted, running into the house for 
some matches. “ Hope I'll get well paid.” 

But Adolphus was trying some new 
gramophone records, and when Jacko 
heard the music lie forgot all about the 
leaves. He never thought of them again 
till. another gale woke him up in the 
night, “Horrors! ” lie groaned. “They’ll 
be all over the place ! ” 

They were ! Next morning the garden 
was a sight to behold. 

Father Jacko was furious. He saw to 
it that Jacko got well paid ! 


“It’s too bad of Billy,” lie grumbled. 

“ Sleeping warm in his tent while we're 
perishing.'' 

“ Sleeping, eh ? ” came a deep voice from 
overhead. ‘* Say, boys, you must be frozen, 

but I couldn’t help it. Those fellows have 
been hanging round all night and only just 
left. They couldn't find anything, but 
Rudge, their boss, was plumb full of 
suspicion. He reckoned that, if he let on 
he was going back to the launch, I'd go off 
and fetch you. It’s mighty lucky you did 
as I said and lay . doggo. If you had 
come out you’d have been tied up aboard 
tlic launch this minute.” 

“ You told us to wait till you came,” 
Ron said. “ That was good enough for us,” 

“ Come right back and we'll fix rip some¬ 
thing hot.” 

“ You're sure it's safe ? ” Ron asked. 

“I wouldn't be here if it wasn't. I 
. tracked the gang all the way back to thcii 
launch before I came for you. They'll be 
pushing off as soon as the fog lifts.” 

Hot coffee put fresh warmth into their 
chilled bodies, and, when they had rolled 
up in blankets, they were all alsecp in a 
matter of minutes. Yet it seemed to Ron 
that lie had hardly closed liis eyes before 
Billy was shaking him awake. . 

“ Sorry, son,” said Billy, “ but we’ve got 
to bo shifting if we want those pearls.” 

Ron yawned and sat up. 

“All right,” he answered, then, as ho 
looked out and saw it was still thick as 
ever, “but you can't go out in this.” 

“Can't I? Boy, I'm praying it’ll last. 

I know my way among the reefs a sight 
better than Rudge and company. I’m 
reckoning to have the pearls and be away 
before they To awake.” 

“ Won’t it bo a frightful risk ? ” 

“A sight less risk than waiting till it 
clears., Come right along.” 

They didn’t even wait for breakfast. 
Billy said Sam would find them some food. 
The mist lay thick as a pall as they went 
softly down to the shore. By Billy's' orders 
no one even spoke. Billy's dinghy had 
not been interfered with. The oars were 
mu filed with rags, and they moved across the 
quiet water as silently as a swimming sea 
bird." Sam was waiting. He seemed to 
take it all as a matter of course. 

“How far is the launch, Sam ?.” Billy asked. 

“ Quarter mile or more,” Sam told him. 

“Question is whether they’ll hear the 
engine.” 

“ They’ll hear it all right/' said Sam, 

“ but they’ll reckon we’re scared and 
clearing out.” 

Billy grinned. “I hadn’t thought of 
that, hut you're right, Sam. It isn’t us 
they want. When it clears they’ll have 
another tramp around the island ; then 
they’ll leave.” 

“Then hadn't we better wait till they 
go ? ” Ron suggested. 

. “ Where should we go ? We'd have to 
stay away all day, and the fact is I haven't 
a lot of petrol. This fog won't clear for at 
least three hours, and by that time we'll 
have the pearls and be away with them.” 

Ron said no more. The motor was 
started and tlic schooner went straight out 
to sea. After running about tiro miles, and 
as there was 110 sound of pursuit, Billy 
•brought her round and made for the, other 
side of the island. Keeping outside the 
reefs, lie came in and anchored at the same 
spot as on the previous day. The mist 
was thick as ever and tlic sea like glass. 

Billy got into his suit, and Sam fixed up 
a stick of dynamite with a fuse. 

“ I have to make two trips/’ Billy 
explained. “ First I put tlic charge into 
the hull, then I come up and we fire it with . 
a wire. Lcan’t stay down- because of tin; 
concussion; Then I go straight down 
again arid get the pearls. It's six now. 
I'm reckoning to finish the whole job by 
soon after nine. Sam thinks the mist- 
will last till the breeze comes up about/ten.” 

Billy went down. It took only a few 
minutes to fix the charge, and he was up 
again by half-past seven. As soon as he 
was out of the water Sam touched the 
button. They felt- the bump of, the 
explosion, but it was so deep that only a 
few bubbles came up. Billy took off his 
helmet and weights, had some hot coffee, 
rested a few minutes, then went down 
again. Ron waited anxiously at the 
phone. In a very few minutes Billy's voice 
came. “ I’ve got 'em. Coming' right up.'' 

At that moment Ron felt a cool draft on 
his face. lie glanced across at Sam and 
saw that he had felt it too. 

Ron took off the phones for a moment. 
“ Breeze coining ? "lie asked in a low voice. 

Sam scowled. “ Looks mighty like it,” 
he answered in. a worried tone. “ See 
here, don’t say a. word to Billy. Whatever 
happens we aren't going to let him hurry.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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/inhalant^ " 

quickly and safiely 
ends the discom¬ 
fort and danger 
of a cold in the 
head 


First thing every morning 
put a drop of 'Vapex' 
oh your handkerchief and 
breathe the germicidal 
vapour. 


Hi. ■ ■ Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


IlL 


THOMAS KERFOOT Bt CO,, LTD. 

_ ... _ ... „!H I 



POST 

FREE 


ginger 
ORANGE 
BLACK 
CURRANT 

nml NON-AT,OOTrOT.Tff 

We know you'll simply - love ouf 
delicious Wine Essences once you have 
sampled them. Therefore we are offer¬ 
ing a case of three bottles—one each of 
the above varieties to all who fill in the 
coupon below and enclose 9 d.in stamps. 
Each bottle contains enough Essence to make 
a full-size bottle of high class wine. 


ROSmtTHISlCOIlPPN 


To NEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Please send me sample case of Ginger, Orange 
and Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose 
9d. in stamps. 

Name dr......... 

A ddress .* 

in Block Letters, ..C.N. 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
are real SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly. 


GOOD? Well, there 
more of them 1 sold than of 
iny other, That should 
pc convincing. 


They can be had at 

★ ■ every good grocer’s 
in the British 
Isles. 


NEW ISSUE Pickit FREE 

as); to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
I* It BE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
• (largo stamps), srt of newly issued Gawadrt (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-cen ternary of Washington. Union 
of fs. Africa set, including re-issue cl r»ce'jmf. 
Btraits & Malay (new colours), Ruaiuln-UrumU 
Turkey (new issues).' etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set, 
Xcw 72-page list, price Id. 100 li. Colonials, I/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Kd., BASNET. 


THE “WAR” PACKET FREE! 

Send Immediately for this wonderful oiler. It In¬ 
cludes GO dill emit stamps from Abyssinia (Throne 
of Solomon), lino stamp depicting Mussolini on 
i horseback, largo Jubilee stamp, stamps from tho 
stormy Balkan a, Jugoslavia, Iloumania and Italy 
(large ptetorial), beautiful Guiana (warrior), 
also Iran, Malay (tiger), Jamaica, and orange 
Airmail, Finally, tve include a useful metal Water¬ 
mark Detector. All free, including 1930 Caialoguo. 

|| Send 2d. postage requesting approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 

TlckSingTSiroats 

Quickly and 
pleasantly? 
relieved with i 

DEI)GMTFUTTO THE TASTE 
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Christmas flMibMng. 

J lb. Self-ratstnfsr Flour, or 
f lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking* Powder, 
lib. Shredded‘Atora.’ 1 lb- Currants, 2 lb. Raisins, 

1 lb. Sultanas. £ lb. Candied Peel. 2 lb. Sugar. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of I Lemon. 

6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs, | Nutmes 1 eggspoon Salt. 
Milk-sufficient to make right consistency,. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry 
ingredients into a basin, blanch and chop almonds, 
add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of lemon, and 
the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put into 
greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper 
and steam 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

niMncemeat. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora/ l lb. Currants. 1 lb. chopped 
. Apples. 1 lb. Brown Sugar.. I lb. chopped Raisins. 

1 lb. Ciitrou Peel. J lb Candied Orange Peel, i Lemon, 

fib. Candied Lemon Peel. 4 Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. { tea* 
spoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing,. 
mix all dry ingredients together after chopping. 
Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice 
of lemon. Mix all thoroughly. (Ingredients 
can be put through small mincing machino 
instead of being chopped.) 

N.llc 


Here are the finest possible recipes for 

your Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat. Make them 

in this way with ‘Atora’ and they will be simply delicious. 

And remember to make a few extra puddings and jars 

of mincemeat for New Year’s Day and the party season— 

the children will be delighted, . 

These recipes are from the ‘Atora* Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
postcard for a copy, post free from Hugon & Co., Ltd,, Manchester. 



do you want ?—They're FREE! 






TABLE TENNIS 
SET; In box. Net, 
two posts, two 
bats and balls. 
SO coupons and 
P'rce Voucher. 


JIGSAW PUZZLE: 

loo pieces. Choice 
of four different 
and beautiful pic¬ 
tures. 24 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


BOLL i In blue vcl- 
vet) trimmed with 
white-wool plush . 
Height about j8". 
117 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BAGATELLE BOARD; 

1 his is a ripping 
game. Your Dad 
will like it too, 
123 coupons and 
Tree Voucher. 


MODEL YACHT: 

“ Star ” Yacht. 
Guaranteed to sail. 
What every boy 
wants . 103 coupons 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES; 309 

pages of fairy tales. 
Illustrated. 102 
coupons and Tree 


and Tree Voucher. 1 Voucher. 


^ Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Oept. SC7, Rowntree&Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for special 
list of boys' and girls' gifts with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 

^y w u Mi I ■ i m— i» iwin i ' i tf—w w aMoaM REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS. TOO «ta 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you Rowntree’s 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every 1-lb. tin 
are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you r li have enough to get any gift you 
want. Ask for Rowntrec’s Cocoa twice 
a day — it’s good for you. 

READ THIS, MOTHER ! 

Rowntrec’s Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more 
digestible — helps more in digesting 
' other foods — and is more bone and 
, musdc-buikling than ordinary cocoa. 
Still only SJd. per 1-lb. tin with 
3 FRFB GIFT COUPONS. 
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The Leading 
Radio Weekly! 

;ufii3uu(/< 

3 d 


0/ all Newsagents . 
Every Wednesday. 




AND 
TELEVISION 
TIMES 
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In the advertisement Novelties from JHHsdon & 
Son which appeared in our issue of November 
16th, offering the Flee trie Telegraph Set at 2/C, 


should have read 5/- post free. Orders should 
be addressed to Klh'sdon & Son, 2^6, High Hol- 
born, London, W.C,i, mentioning the “ C.N.” 


33 GAMES IN 1 

Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
for one, two,, or more players. Ideal tor winter 
evenings. 2/S post free, 

TRILITRICKS, Coventry, Northants. 

TRILITRICKS 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor lisa year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 


The Squirrel and the Corn 

A cox has nine cars of corn in it 
A squirrel removes three ears 
a day, and takes nine days to carry 
all out. Can you explain this ? 

Answer next week 

A Man of Action 

HE was applying for work with 
another firm. 

“ What were you at Blank’s ? ” 
asked the Big Man. 

“ I was a doer, sir.” 

“ And what might that he-? ” 

“ Well, sir,, the manager;would 
tell the clerk to do something. The 
derk,would Tell me, and, as there 
was nobody for nic ; to tell, I'd do 
if myself.” ... 

This Week’s Nature Note 

'(Til- common snipe now makes 
': its appearance in the marshy 
districts of Britain. It comes to 
these parts after spending the 
months from March to October in 
Scandinavia.. The colouring is of 
a mottled brown and black on the 
upper plumage, with white on the 
Hanks and underside. Its long 
beak' enables the bird to catch 
insects in the marshy wastes and 
swamps with great case. 

Yes or No 

J-Ti-re are six questions which are 
a test of intelligence. On a 
piece of paper write clown quickly 
either Yes or No as the answer to 
. each question, and then look at 
the answers in column 4 and see 
how miuvy you have correct- 

T. Docs the plane tree shed its 
bark ? 

2 . Is Ulster in'Scotland £ 

•3. Is gold a soft metal ? 

v|. Is there a Queen of France ? 

* 5 . Is Municipal Corporation 
another name- for an Urban, 
District Council ? 

6 . Does a Lord Lieutenant 
represent the King ? 

Day and Night Chart 


• v • : • MiONifi hT.’.-:$|; p: : [■ £| 



Ici On Parle Francis 



un 6cureuil , Jo lapin lemfcrle 

squirrel 2 rabbit blackbird 

11 y a un petit bois denierc le 
jardin de Henri. 11 a !;\ trois amis, 
un lapin, un £cureuU, et un merle. 

There is a, little wood behind 
Harry's garden. He has three 
friends there , a rabbit, a squirrel, 
and a blackbird. 


{ Hidden Fruit 

This square of letters contains 
> the names of ten kinds of 
fruit grown "in English gardens 
and orchards. The names are 
spelled partly across the square 
and partly down it. ~ ’ 

D AiPPLU 
CMSTEBM 
U R O R A C E 
G R N O W HE 
O A N T.D E R 
O S P E A E R 
S E' B E R R Y 

Answer iicxt week 



Sun 

sets,. 

pw 



mmm 



Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
, Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C 4 , 

Other Worlds Next .Week , 

Jn the evening the planet Mars 
is faint in the South-West, 
Saturn is in 
the South, and 
Uranus, is in 
the \Squth-, 
East. In the 
m o r n i n g 
Venus is in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon as it may be 
seen looking South at 6.30 pan. j 
oil Tuesday, December 3. 

Hidden Places 

J-Jr. carried hisdunch in a-basket. 

Don’t you think these arc the 
best ? 

How lovely on such a day to. 
rove! „ ! 

is it the upper, under, or middle 
one ? 

The penguin cats anything. 

I remember lines to that effect. 
There stood the victor on top 
of the fort. Answers next week 

What ShakespeareT>id Not Know 

gtiAKESPEARE iicvcr saiv a news¬ 
paper. He never heard an 
opera nor an oratorio, nor did lie 
know that the blood - circulates. 
He knew nothing whatever of; the 
law of gravitation, lie never 
knew of what air .and water and. 
gases are composed,; and never 
heard of a balloon. ’; 

Decapitation 

J am composed, I may observe, 

Of many living things together; 
Beheaded, I am what you are 
In very sultry summer weather. 

Behead again, and you will find 
That I no longer am the same ; 
Yet search not far, I’m close at 
hand 

And am a portion of your frame.; 

• Answer next week 


Yes or No 

1 Yes. 2 No. 3 Yes. 
No. 6 Yes. 


A No. : 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on November 30. The daylight is 
getting shorter each day. 


In Cipher 

A boy sent a certain name and 
address to his friend, but he. 
put it in cipher, as follows: - . 

q 3 □ S G R - 

Can you make out the name and. 
address ? Answer next week 

Steep 

'J’HE young man about town was 
interviewing his tailor. 

“ Isn’t this bill rather steep 
he protested. 

“ You should . know best,” 
replied the tailor, “ for it was run 
up by you.” 


And in Silence 

/plE customer sat down ..in the 
barber’s chair. 

. “Would you like a hair-cut, 
sir ? ” asked the barber. 

“No,” he replied; “I want 
them all cut.” 

“ Any particular wav, sir ? ” 

“ Yes; of IT , , ^ \ 

Mistakes That Are Made Every Day 
'pit quotation from Shake¬ 
speare’s Hamlet, " Imperious ' 
Caesar dead and turned to 
clay,” is more often than not 
quoted wrongly as “ Imperial 
Caesar,” and so on. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

J im was trotting along the ■ 
lane one day when some¬ 
thing scrambled through the 
]lodge and ran up to him. 

It was a puppy a funny 
little brown thing with big 
eyes, long legs, and a stump 
of a tail that wagged furiously 
when Jim bent down to pat 
him. _ 

Jim’s face was pink with 
delight. Now, that's the dog 
I'd like, lie was thinking. 
What a lovely playmate ho 
would make! 

The puppy sprang up and 
licked Iris face. 

” Good dog 1 ” cried Jim, 
Starting off at a run. ; 

The puppy scampered after 
him, pulling up every now and 
then and barking furiously, 
as if to say: '* I like this. 
Let’s have some more.” 


© © 

Jim found a stick and threw 
it. Off rushed the puppy, 
caught it up between his teeth, 
and carried it back for Jim to 
throw again. 

It was a fine game 1 -. 

Jim ran on and on, till 
suddenly the sound of a. 
horse’s hoofs made him look 
up. In a moment the horse 
appeared round a bend in 
the lane. 

The stick that Jim had 
thrown lay in the middle of 
the road, and the puppy was 
rushing toward it. ■ - 

“ Stop ! Come here ! ” cried 
Jim, iti terror, seeing his 
danger. 

But the puppy took no 
notice. He reached the stick, 
but instead of picking it up 
began to shake it. and play 
with it. Jim rushed forward, 


© 


Finding’s Keepings 


caught up the puppy, and 
darted to.the side of the lane. 

Only just in time! There 
was a shout as the horse 
thundered past. Then it was 
pulled up ; a big ,mau slid off 
its back, and came up to 
where Jim stood, clutching 
the trembling puppy in his 
arms. 

Jim was trembling too. 

" That was a,risky thing to 
do,” said the man. 

” The puppy——” stam¬ 
mered Jim. * 

The big man smiled. “You 
seem very fond of your dog,” 
he,said, .. .. 

“ It’s not mine/* explained 
Jim. “ He ran after me— 
back there,” nodding over 
his shoulder. 

And then another man, who 
wore . leggings and looked 


like a groom, came up and 
stared hard at the puppy. 

” Looks like one of ours,” 
he said. 

“ I was only playing with 
him,” explained Jim. "I 
haven’t got a dog of my own, 
you see, and he's such a 
jolly little chap I ” 

The gentleman laughed. 

” Well, I very nearly killed 
the pair of you,” he said. “ If 
you like the dog so much you'd 
better keep it,” 

Jim gasped. : 

“ And you’d better train 
him to keep away from' the 
traffic,” he added._ 

Then he flung a leg over 
his horse’s back, sprang up, 
and rode away. 

Jim stood looking after 
them. Oh, how he, did hope 
he wasn’t dreaming! 


THE 

< * 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


‘COCOB’ 

THE COCOCUB GAME 



The Cococubs have discovered a new 
game called * Cocub.' Pour can play it. 
Each player has a board with ten spaces 
on it, and takes the name of Jonathan, 
Diiinpty, Willie* or Whiskers, 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
A Fishing Puzzle. First day 4, 
second day 7, third day 10, fourth 
day 13 , and fifth day 16—a total of 50 . 

The Man Who Wrote By Candlelight 

King Allred the Great 

IIow Many Can You See ? Tray* 
mop, pail, eKgcup, foroom, rolling-pin; 
tumbler, felly-mould, tork, shovel, tea¬ 
pot, mincer, knife, toasting-fork, 
frying-pan, sujrar-tonir3... 

ThoCN Cross Word Puzzle 



You should have heard the players calli ng 
out their names when the cards were 
turned up I Pic Porker won because he 
.filled, fiis hoard first. It was very 
exciting and lots of fun t 
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The Cococubs liked this new game, and 
so will you. Tell Mummy or Daddy that 
1 Cocub * is on sale at stationers and Joy- 
shops—price 1 /-, It would make a lovely 
Christmas present! 


There's a Cococub * 
in every tin of 
The Children's 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 

Can you play * Cocitb ’ This new 
. game “ is> now on sale-price if- 




















































































